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FOES GAO 


A Barttte. Litany. 


¥ does eves of the world are weary, 
And they look, Lord Christ, to thee ; 
Longing sore to behold thy beauty, 
And be healed of the sights they see ; 
O, the hands that of work hang empty, 
The lips that cry out for bread, 
The feet that wander, the knees that fail, 
And the hearis where all hope lies dead— 
Have mercy on sorrow, O Lord! 
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The lips of the world are weary, 
Thev are praying, Lord Christ, to thee ; 
Dumbly thev plead, though despairing, 
From their stlence, O Lord, set them free ; 
For the cry of an evil world rises 
Through the pauses of heaven's new song, 
And, from under the altar, the souls of our saints 
Cry ceaselessly, “ Lord, how long ?”’ 


Have mercy on stunning, O Lord! 
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Come down, for the world ts watting ; 
Come down, for the strife ts long ; 
Turn the brother’s heart to hits brother 


: e Hate perishes, love ts strong. 
ex : = 





1) *, And the pain of the world ts only 
ws z That tt aches, Lord Christ, for thee ; 
+; Its bondage the drooping of hands outstretched 


t 7 ) ¢ To thy scepter of ltbertyv— 
) Saw 


Have mercy on loving, O Lord! 





Come down? Thou art ever with us! 

















a} Come down? Thou art always nigh! A 
.! The neise of the battle ts stilled to calm ¥ e 
ve In the peace of thy passing by. . > > 
On thy heart falls every sword-stroke, r sN) 
Thou diest with each victim that bleeds— \N> Cr . 
a O, the war 1s long to redeem a world, : ty 
in But courage! the Lord Christ leads y 
+ Have mercy on conquering, Lord! ee) 2. 
Written for The Congregaticnalist, by ) we, oO 
KATHARINE PEARSON WOODS J \\y rr 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


“Where limes 


+9 
are Prosperous 





IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TARE THE. ... 


R 0 C K To ewe 
ISLAND % Scrines, 


or Pueblo. 






















ROUTE 


ONLY DIREC? LINE TO COIORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK eeetevere: 
which should be includedin your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
«Sent Free... Gen’! P: 
Apply for it. ©) cH - 


JAPAN-AMERICA LINE. 


New Route to the Orient. 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul—Minneapolis 
TO 


Seattle, Washington. 


Minoo Yusen Kaisha 


TO 
HAW All—JAPAN—CHINA 
Australia and India. 




















Native agents of the Company at foreign ports 
speak English and are in a position to render val- 
uable service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents, and shippers 

fhrough rates and bills of lading to all Oriental 
ports. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight, 
exXpress-parcel, and passage rates, sailing dates, and 
other information apply to railway or steamship 
agent, or address 

F. 1. Waitxety, G.P.& T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 





AZE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS 
' 
52D YEAR. 
. . Itlustrated program of our 
NILE s NILK LOURS, Season 1896-97, 
TOURS) set on application, Seleagts. 
forthe Thewtikieh NileNav.Co, 
ORIENT, OUR OBIENTAL TOURS, visit- 
EGYPT ing GIBRALTAR, ITALY, 
AAD KGyPT, HOLY LAND,ete., 8 
PALESTINE New York JaANuARY 16, FEB 
RUARY 13 and APRIL 3. 
OUR regular South France and 
SO. FRANCE Italy parties, visiting Southern 
AND EUROPE and ENGLAND (a de- 
ITALY § lightful two months’ tour), 
leave New York monthly. All 
is . . above tours under personal es- 
het 4 cort, and every expense in- 
‘ « . cluded, Illustrated programs 
free. Mention Tour wanted. 
As Official Passenger Agents 
for all Transportation Lines, 
we furnish tickets at lowest 
rick . rates everywhere— Europe, the 
EVERY WHERES orient, and Round the World; 
BERMUDA, NASSAU, MEXICO, 
WEsT INDIES, ete. 


WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE AND SAVE 
MONEY. 











J.T Ww 





Post Free Upon Application. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York, or 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
20t Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





TIMELY 1. Planning. 
. i , %. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 4. somebody is Wasting. 


Leaflets 5. —— of Good Citizen. 
ship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
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THE (QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalis*, 1849. 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83.00, 
TWO YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, 810.40. 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIV#, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subseriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANC ES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specitie order to stop. In con- 
nection witb such an order ail arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines tothe itch; 114 i ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 56 cents per 
line, e: ch insertion, nef. 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 








1g October 15.6 


The Latest 
CORD EDGE 
BIAS 
VELVETEEN 





SKIRT 





BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of all S. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 


bone Edge. 
if your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
‘‘ Home Dressmaking Made Easy ' anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper of the Ladies Home 
Journal tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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bright ideas crown the season’s latest % 
Millinery here. 4 
We show a host of imported Hats and — 
ae ' 7 

sonnets, but the original creations by our 4 
own experts are equally admired—and (he 4 
prices are-about one-half. < 
If you wish a Hat exclusive in design, B 
let our » illiners make it for you. They % 
are prepared to satisfy the most exacting 4 
7 

taste. : 
Prices as modest as the styles are 4 
beautiful. 4 
Trimmed Millinery—Second Floor, s 

. 

z 

3 

> 

Wm. S. Butler & Co., § 
a 

The Leading Millinery House, 4 

| y 
| 90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 3 
a 

> 
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WORLD'S FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





October I9 to October 24, 
THE FAMOUS 


New York Seventh Regiment Band 


will give two concerts daily. 


Engaged at enormous expense. Every 
music lover should hear this World 
famous Band. 

Admission 25 Cents. . 


YWT vEY a, VEY b] he Vi hl 
EUROPE 6» THE ORIENT. 
TWELFTH SEASON. 

SELECT PARTY will leave New York January 5, |"), 
by express steamer “Columbia,” 106 days’ tour 
through ITALY. GREECE, SYRIA (DAMASCUS), 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, the NILE (to first cataract). the 
Riviera (Nice), SWITZERLAND, FRANCE and ENG 
LAND Strictly first-class; exceptional advantaxes. 
For particulars ef winter and summer tours address 
MES. M. A. CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, oF 

Norwich, Ct. 


Religious Notices. 
Reisgious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a ‘ine. 














AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wa! 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 0 
improve the moral and soci! condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor'’s Magazine, Seamen’s Pric/ 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the maiz office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT Secretary. 
W. C, STURGES, Treasurer. 
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FOR HONEST MONEY. 





" MR. CAPEN’S ARTICLE, 


The National Crisis 
, oF 1896. 


i This article, which was published in 
: The Congregationalist of Sep’. 24 and 
4 which has been so widely. commended, 
we shall be glad to furnish 
FREE OF CHARGE 
. and in such quantity as may be desired, 


. to pastors and others who will agree to 
distribute it to voters. 
Address 


| THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





.. SERVICES .. 


THIRTY-THREE 
SERVICES READY. 





100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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‘Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
, 3 East 14TH STR¥ ** N.Y. 





é 
The Congregationalist ; 





5 THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. i((-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL ; Boys. ee prams 
atory and general course of ii Individual teach- 
ey, 


ing. Gymnasium bowtie al ete. Cire + om 
- CARLETON, Ph. 





ud ” New Lompon, N.H 
COLBY ACA DEM iL 


$200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 414th Yea 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, P peniaent, 





rid MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





yy 
H 5 MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
yeur opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
the 20,000 med. calls in °9. Near Boston City Hospital. 

, AUGUSTUS P, CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean. (Send 





The Congregationalist 


published in the following issue. REFERENCE: 


your list at once. and not later than December 1, so that names of successful spellers may be 


M4 word, viz., Subscribers, Scrub, Buss, Rib, 
% ern Rub, ete. Names of persons, places, or fo 
2 words not admitted. We know you can 
4 make 15 words. We will pay $1: 
the pers son able; tospell the largest 
eof this Handsome , acl Gerke eunteetin: teens tee 
———- V jh ~ eee “$10 for the second 
5 Waist ' ZA aM lorgeet: $5 for _ et $2 each 
= YJ or the next five; and $1 each for the 
3 —_—E next ten. The above rewards are given 
free and withont consideration forthe purpose of attracting attention to MODES, which has a 
at present circulation of sitty thousand copies each issue, and is the most extensively advertised and 
& popular Fashion magazine in the world, comprising 36 pages, each page filled with handsome 
@ iltustrations of the Jatest fashions, be ing exclusively devoted to what women and children wear 
@ Price, $1.00 a year. In entering thisSpe lling Contest, you must send with your list of words 24 cen 
@ > instamps or silver for a Three Months’ Trial Subscription. Every person sending 25 cents and a list of 
@ 15 words or more, will receive an extra reward of a premium pattern of this elegant Parisian Ladies 
@ Waist, No. 6862, in any size, 30 to 40 inches bust measure, the retail price of which is 25 cents. Send 
& 
5 


MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, Dept. 102, No 
Senonenesenene>~  NORODOROROROROROROTOUE 
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500,000 new subscribers must be secured for 


MODES (by May Mantcn) 
the most practical, up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. To get them, 
we make you a business proposition by 
paying you for a little pleasant work. 


SPELLING CONTEST 


Take the word Subseribers, ueir 

vach letter as many times as y 

but not more times than it appears in the 
Ruble 











ANY PUBLISHER OP MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





30 White Street, New Vork, 
vEOEOKOORO 








(Notice this today. This ad. will not appear again). 


$250 | GIVEN 
GOLD | AWAY 


Who can ee by greatest number of words from the 
letters in EDITORS? You are smart enough to make 
fifteen or Gas words, we feel sure, and if you do you 
wii receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more 
times than it appears in the word. No proper nouns. 
No foreign words, Use any dictionary that is standard. 
Use plurals. Here is an example of the way to work 
it out: Kditors, edit, sot, dot, dots, to, ete. These 
words count. The publisher of WOMAN’S WORLD AND 
JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY wil pay $50 00 in gold to 
the person able to make the largest list of words trom 
the letters in the word EDITORS; $25.00 for the second 
largest; £15.00 forthe third; 310.00 for the fourth ; 5.00 for 
the twenty nextlargest.ana #2 00 each for thetwenty-five 
next largest lists. The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attracting at- 
tention to our handsome ladies’ magazine, twenty-four 
pages, ninety-six Jong columns, finely illustrated, and 
all origiual matter, long and short stories by the best 
authors: price $1.00 per year. It is necessary for you, to 
enter the contest to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three- 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 24 cents and a list of fifteen 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present by return 
mail (in addition to the magazine), of a large 192-page 
book, ** The Master of the Mine,” by Robert Buchanan, 
a remarkably fascinating love story. Satisfaction guar 
anteed in every case or your money refunded, Lists 
should be sentat once, and not laterthan November 20, 80 
that the names of successful contestants may be in the 
December issue, published in November, Our publica- 
tion has been established nine years. We refer you to 
any mercantile agency for our standing. Write now. 
Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple Court 
Building, B, New York City. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal! 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a speciu/ty, and tenoers bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, 





QinieiyaTl BEL FOUNDRY 


ATi, OHIO. 


Sous ae Biy MYER 





logue w Mo BEBE ethimentata: Prices sn and Po 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS =: A<s 
= h 4 2 LS 


ese * — METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
or Price and Catalogue 
teSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 





The Cou ncil 
MANUAL «eo « 


Congregational Church. 


Prepared by the Committee of seven 
appointed by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches for that pur- 
pose. 

The Manual is printed in two parts, separable if 
desired. Part 1 1s the Church Manual, which con- 
tains :—1. A code of By-Laws; 2. Statements of doc- 
trine ag set forth in the Burial Hill Declaration of 
faith, adopted in 18¢5, and the one prepared by the 
National Commission of 1883; 3. A form for the re- 
ception of members. 

Part II. contains information and suggestion essen- 
tial to those not familiar with Congregational his- 
tory, prince x and usages, and of value toall. It 
contains: —1. A brief skete hof ¢ ‘ongregational his- 
tory; 2 The principles and working of our polity; 
3. The method of organizing a ¢ ongregational 
church; 4. A few forms of letters missive; 5. Forms 
relating to the dismission of churen members. 


Price 10 cents; twenty-five comes, 7 cts. each; 100 copies, 5 cts. 
each. Postage aaditional. In leatherette covers, 2 cts. 
Congregational 8S. S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 








Mahehetotetekstenatetetstetedateietetsttetelsisitetestise 

Since two-thirds of the churches 
<3 of America have investigated our 
< claims and are using 


Church | 
_ Cushions 


: believe the remaining one- 
to their advantage to } 
for our /rce books, “ Te stimonial Won- 





pouteenes 


VOT 


“uy 
+ 





Sor 





Seon 








* Church Cushions, 


OSTERMOOR & Co., i> 
+ 116 Dlizabeth 8t., New York, | 





Blake Bell ‘Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 




















NG 
for Catalogu ° n, Mass. 
5 cs agua) OM Shawmut Ave . Bosto E P Manutacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
es z , , teel AlloyChurch & School Bells. sg@-Send fc of Copper and Tin. Address 
or N , , ° 
EW YORK, New YORK. (atalogue. The C. S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, ¢ BLAKE BELL CO., Bostoa, Mass. 
— MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
86th Street, New York Cit Re-opens Oct. 7th; esi — 
Kindergarten, Oct. 15th. horough English from ro Be 
4 Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss | Z Te 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten PATENT 4 aa Ga beat the most powe ful, Ng WA 
— tion in Mind Training a special teature; also con stand bes nown for Churches 
Vall versat l < Hor nd Chap- F e drors . tp Public B nd size of room. Book 
‘to oremagn fer teal ee P Ree FeEcToRS. rec. IP FRINK, OL Pearl bt, New Yorks 
sus- ee? ©. 








CH 
ee ae 


FACTURERS’ 


aTmManu:. JoHN H. Pray, Sons 
* CARPETS awD UPHOLST 
PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON sr., 


OPP.BOYVLSTON ST- 
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, ~~» Sentimental Mrs. Cliff’ 
| Cntimentai § MIs. UIT Ss 
y Oommy... | Yacht ’ 
\. gee 
THE STORY OF HIS With 8 full-page illustrations 
BOYHOOD | by A. Forestier 
With 11 full-page illustrations i2mo, $1.50 
by William Hatherell 
The many readers of Mr. 
12mo, $1.50 . : 
Stockton’s popular _ story, 
“Sentimental Tommy” has been undoubtedly “The Adventures of Captain Horn,” need no 
the success of the year during its serial publication. introduction to Mrs. Cliff. She is one of Mr. 
It has been the one serial talked of, and, as more Stockton’s most original and entertaining charac 
than one critic has said, to be “eagerly waited ters, and her further experiences are here narrated 
for.” Mr. Barrie has made ‘Tommy one of the {| with all Mr. Stockton’s well-known brecziness of 
most delightful characters in fiction, and has writ- style and whimsical humor. An added feature of 
ten a book which, not to speak of its genius, is one interest, too, is the adventurous element which pre 
of the most entertaining of the time. Mr. Hath- dominates in the story, and gives it the same fasci 
erell’s illustrations are a rare instance of perfect nating interest that made “The Adventures of 
sympathy between artist and author. Captain Horn” such a popular success. 
~ 9 i y 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 153-15¢ Fifth Avenue, New York 
; , “a Oeecere COC OOOO COOOOSCOOCCCCCOeE, , 
THE ARMENIAN TROUBLES. ] 3 3 
The Forward Movement} ; } 
_ > 
" $ $11,5 7 
j 3 ’ $ 
The Autobiography} sunday schoot work | | 
Re ee: . 2 3 
> 4 
? TO BE DIVIDED : 
ofa Truth. jThe HOME : 
‘ e ; 
4 
‘ 4 
A Story 4 P 
De artment : Within a short time 3? 
~ 7 , 
By EDNA LYALL, p 3 by Tue L « H — 
¢ by Tue Lapies OME ¢ 
‘ivinatec > ie 4 je ar >T. 4 y » 
Author of pe ioe Pri the sie ers id _ noe — and Fer. ¢ Journa.. y ou can have 2 
a TT fected by experience of several years. ur mottois 53 Pie. 4 
IREEN, N, C4 AK Aq~ + ~ > 4 
Puy oF A SLANDER,” Ere. A Home Department connected with $ some of it just as well ; 
4 . @ . 
every Congregational Sunday School. ¢ not. Never were such 3 
i2mo, Paper. Price, 30 cents. . ~~ ‘ D4 ° a ° 
wtb al gre the necessary! 3 chances possible before. 3 
“* TI tif of thi Sos ee , blanks and cir- en'ars and fur- z J ¥ ; 5 
ot ~ doit | oe wae SROEy 00" eae SeOROs nish lesson helps at re- 3 See for yourself by writ- 3 
tromsies io Arwenia, and, though the charac- duced rates to any school 3 . “ ; 
ters depicted are of course fictitious, the storg agreeing to make an earnest effort to organize $ ing to ‘ 
is founded on fact, and the sad incidents are ‘ 4 
very far from bei: g imaginary. A HOME DEPARTMENT. 4 4 
ri for GEN a free a eau ; The Ladies’ Home Journal $ 
. a a for 25 cents we wi!l mail a copy of Dr. Hazard’s 3 4 
LONGMANS, GREEN « Co., “Home Department, Its Ilistory and Methods.” . Philadelphia : 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. eae 000000~00000~20000000000000000000000@ 
Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, THE NEW BOOK. 
Subscribers’ Wants. Congregational House, Boston. SAC q E D S0 N G S 
Votices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight naaeocna a 
rds ine), cost dubacribers erty centé auch eneertion By IRA D SANKEY, 
ert lsc iere Recs A NEW HARVEST SERVICE| No. [er nen aetna, 
a ‘ and GEO, C. STEBBINS. 
phy ne Nedlstant ts te ied ‘by seu In the Autumn Time. Will be ready for use by Mr. D. L. MOODY, 
ion o nother's issis ' is des dob etined, a faa 2 TCT ne re at the Series of Meet t t held at © ae 
Rec ta Reson AA | RRS Nar ane te oe er “ee — 
Serenata HARVEST FRUITS, GOLDEN GRAINS is of same size and styl 
pom mee. rr. Aneoducs ated and highly respectable FOR LITTLE GLEANEKS, GATHER- 0. 8 Gospet liymns N vo. 6. 
merican lady of thirty-five, well versed household ING IN THE HARVEST, all three for s st 
Aaarens* vw D os oo of The ous eke epe ey ne ompanion, Primary Department. si es SACRED SONGS No. 1 ee lige po pe 
d 7 n sia tonalist Harvest Recitations, 15 Cents, postpaid. tractive songs by the authors and others. 
Stereopticon for Sate. Second-hand instrument, | Harvest Concert Book, so Cents, postpaid. SAGRED SONGS No. 1 -. vg -abre o a Sioas 
funracteed wo tit class condition; dissolves with lime | Complete lists of others free. issues, In boards, 30 cent “ie et 25 be: 100 
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HE death of Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, takes 
away a man who was not merely 
distinguished for his own character and 
attainments, but also as the titular head of 
one of the great branches of the Christian 
Church. In the expansion of England the 
Established Church and its daughters have 
come to make a good third in point of 
numbers to the Greek and Roman Churches, 
and the Archbishop cf Canterbury for the 
time being, as primate, is the visible repre- 
sentative of their unity. Dr. Benson passed 
by the usual path of academic distinction 
to high ecclesiastical preferment. At Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he took a first class and 
a fellowship, bocame master in Rugby School 
and head master in the newly established 
Wellington College, was chaplain to the 
queen, and was appointed by Lord Beacons- 
field first bishop of the re-established diocese 
of Truro in the extreme south of England, 
whence he was translated to Canterbury in 
1882 after the death of Archbishop Tait. 
He was a lifelong friend of Mr. Gladstone, 
by whom he was appointed to Canterbury, 
and it was as his guest and in his pew in 
the church at Hawarden that he was stricken 
down with apoplexy during the morning 
service last Sunday. Archbishop Benson 
was a man of a catholic spirit and judicial 
temper. Dean Farrar said of him in his 
own cathedral after hearing the news of his 
death that ‘‘of more than ninety prede- 
cessors none was endowed with more grace- 
ful learning, more charming geniality, or 
holier or truer wisdom,” 








‘A thunderbolt out of a clear sky”’ is 
what Cardinal Gibbons calls the sudden 
and unexplained removal of Bishop Keane 
from the rectorship of the R »man Catholic 
University in Washington, and the rector 
himself seems to have been equally without 
warning. He instantly and dutifully sub- 
mitted, however, but emphatically, if re- 
spectfully, declined the call to Rome and 
the offer of a titular archbishopric con- 
veyed in the pope’s letter of removal. Com- 
ing as this blow does in immediate con- 
nection with the arrival of Archbishop 
Martinelli, the new papal delegate, whose 
appointment was as much a surprise to 
American Roman Catholics as Bishop 
Keane’s removal, it is no wonder that it is 
received as a distinct condemnation of that 
American or liberal school in the church of 
which Archbishop Ireland is the recognized 
head and Bishop Keane one of the best 
known representatives. A mass meeting 
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held in Washington last week gave utter- 
ance to the esteem in which Bishop Keane 
is held by all classes in the community, and 
to an undercurrent of indignation at the 
abruptness of the pope’s action. Arch- 
bishop Ireland has given public expression 
to a similar feeling, and there is every indi- 
cation of a deepening and broadening of 
the gulf between the two wings of the 
Roman Catholic body in America. If the 
new papal delegate proves to be in active 
sympathy with the ultramontane and un- 
American party it will make it hard for the 
liberal school of Roman Catholics, and 
tend to imbitter once more the tone of re- 
ligious discussion which had seemed to be 
growing more charitable and Christian. It 
looks as if Pope Leo had played with liber- 
alism as a cat plays with a mouse so long 
as it served his own interests, but with the 
fixed purpose that it should be swallowed 
up at last. 


It is business depression which has 
aroused the discontent of the West and 
South, and business depression under mod- 
ern conditions always means a collapse of 
credit. A very large share of modern busi- 
ness is done upon borrowed capital. When 
it is difficult to borrow contraction of busi- 
ness is inevitable; when it is impossible to 
borrow business must be contracted to the 
point where the owner can carry it with his 
own cash capital, which in many cases 
means a shrinkage to a very small propor- 
tion indeed of its ordinary volume. And 
what is true of the individual is true of the 
business community as a whole. If it can- 
not borrow it must contract, and contrac- 
tion means less land cultivated, fewer mines 
worked, idle laborers, empty trains, hoard- 
ing for the timid, lost opportunities for the 
active, and general stagnation and distress. 
Looked at from this side the one important 
possession of a business community is its 
credit, the ability to borrow freely on good 
security, and the blow at credit in the threat 
of a cheapened dollar is in itself sufficient 
explanation of the business stagnation of 
the times. 


A newspaper in Memphis, Tenn., which is 
in sympathy with Mr. Bryan, includes min- 
isters of the gospel of Christ in its catalogue 
of those who are of ‘‘ the classes.’ Inasmuch 
as the majority of the clergymen of this 
country have come from humble homes, 
have earned their education, receive an an- 
nual average income of less than $1,000 per 
year, and are compelled by the force of self- 
respect and public opinion combined to ap- 
proach measurably near conformity to a 
life in harmony with a gospel of self-sacri- 
fice, it is somewhat strange that they should 
be singled out for condemnation. Possibly 
it was done because the majority of the 
clergymen of this country are, either openly 
in their pulpits, or less publicly in their 
personal intercourse with men, casting 
their influence against Mr. Bryan. Nor is 
it altogether strange that they should, in 
view of the irreverent manner with which 
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some of the most sacred symbols of the 
Christian faith have been treated by Mr. 
Bryan and his lieutenants. Not to say any- 
thing about the ‘‘ crown of thorns and cross 
of gold’’ speech of Mr. Bryan at the Chi- 
cago Convention, what is to be said of the 
parody on the Lord’s Prayer, called the 
Prayer of the Gold Bug, which is being 
distributed broadcast among working men 
to excite their hatred of their employers? 
Or what shall be said of the song, The 
American Marseillaise, which, as published 
by a well-known Chicago music firm, has 
on its cover page a large cross printed in 
yellow and a woven crown of thorns and on 
the upper arm of the cross a portrait of Mr. 
Bryan. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
did well to call attention to these facts in 
his speech in Boston last week, and Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, in his let- 
ter to the Boston Herald last week, con- 
tending for the right of clergymen to speak 
their minds in this campaign, was equally 
felicitous in his description of the signifi- 
cance of these phenomena, Dr, Thomas is 
quite right in his contention that 

Mere stump speaking in the pulpit is not 
what Christianized people need. Butin times 
of public turmoil and strife, if the pulpit is 
silent, if no sympathetic illuminating voice is 
heard on “ the things that are”’ here and now, 
I do not wonder that people should suppose 
that the clergyman is not a man, nor a citizen, 
nor a patriot, nor a prophet, but only that ¢»n- 


temptible fragment of a man—a mere ecclesi- 
astic. 


Dr. Watson has undertaken so much work 
in his American visit that it can hardly be 
regarded as a holiday. We congratulate 
him upon the successful completion of his 
lecture course at Yale, which may allow 
him to feel that the chief end of his com- 
ing is triumphantly accomplished. Those 
who were fortunate enough to come within 
sound of his voice felt that they had before 
them a man who combined in an unusual 
degree the power of beauty and the beauty 
of power in thought and expression. His 
dry humor in phrase and illustration added 
much to his clear good sense and insight 
into the essential nature of the preacher’s 
opportunity. The effect produced by these 
lectures will be to highten expectation and 
deepen public curiosity to hear more from 
their author. 

A series of letters in the London Times 
has called attention to the widespread pov- 
erty among the ministers of the Established 
Church. Starving vicars, daughters of cler- 
gymen applying for positions as household 
servants, parishes where the enforced con- 
tribution to the fund for increasing the sti- 
pends of poor clergymen equals the whole 
proceeds of the parisb, are among the griev- 


ances and sorrows reported. Upon thie 
whole matter the London Speaker com- 
ments, drawing three lessons, of which the 
last is as follows: ‘‘And a third, most 


instructive of all, is the manner in which 
the endowments of the church apparently 
prevent the congregations from doing their 
duty, and in which the liberality of Non 
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conformist congregations and the comfort 
of their clergy stand out in flagrant contrast 
with the apathy and neglect of Churchmen 
and with the wretched poverty which the 
Establishment permits.’’ This experience 
may be a comfort to some of our own peo- 
ple who are suffering with the straitness 
of the times, It is unquestionable that the 
offerings of the people are in the long run 
the only sure maintenance for churcli work. 
The ministers cannot afford to become 
either spiritually or financially independent 
of their congregations, nor can the congre- 
gations afford to feel that they are only 
spectators and not participators in the 
maintenance of worship and pastoral work. 
It is only in the peculiar conditions of mod- 
ern city life that endowments seem to be 
necessary and promise to be of the greatest 


use. 
—_> 


THE TOLEDO MEETING. 

Des Moines, Springfield, New York, Chi- 
cago and Worcester have become landmarks 
in the history of the American Board. Its 
meetings at these places were distinct steps 
in the forward movement of Christian mis- 
sions. Toledo is now not less important in 
our missionary records. It will long be re- 
membered as the place of a remarkable as- 
semblage at a critical period. 

Business of great significance to nations 
and to the kingdom of God, transacted with 
order, dignity and harmony, characterized 
this four days’ gathering at Toledo. This 
business affects the welfare and the honor 
of millions of Americans and tens of mil- 
lions of other nationalities. Candid con- 
sideration of the report presented on other 
pages of this paper will show that. We do 
not propose to discuss over again what 
was done, but by way of illustration we 
point to the two things which stood out 
most prominently among many great in- 
terests, any one of which was of sufficient 
consequence to command the absorbing at- 
tention of Christians. The first of these is 
our relations with Turkey. Her treaties 
with the United States she has openly vio- 
lated. The property of our citizens within 
her territory has been wantonly destroyed 
by her subjects. Americans have been 
seized and are kept in prison without trial. 
As Mr. Wheeler so forcibly put the matter, 
if we thus allow the rights of our citizens 
to be outraged without redress we shall be- 
come the scorn of the great nations and the 
prey of the small. But in no assembly do 
these citizens in Turkey appeal so power- 
fully as in the assembly of those joined 
with them in the business in which they are 
engaged. Ought not their friends and part- 
ners to consider these interests and to rouse 
our Government to guard its honor and 
their lives? 

The other topic is our work in Japan. 
The victories for Christianity in that coun- 
try in recent years have commanded the 
attention of the world. Now great difficul- 
ties challenge the churches to maintain the 
ground they have gained and to go forward 
to greater deeds than they have done. The 
faith and courage of those on the field are 
stimulated by their difficulties. Do we ap- 
preciate the spirit of the professors of the 
Doshisha University who have left the 
chairs they have occupied for so many 
years to begin new work in regions still un- 
reached by the gospel? To shrink from the 
attempt to bring to Christ a people in the 
throes and perils of a new national life, be- 
case they have become conscious of power 
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and conspicuous for their intellectual ac- 
tivity and pride and inexperience, would be 
to confess to the world that the gospel of 
Christ is insufficient to fulfill its promise 
of deliverance for mankind. 

The raising of the money necessary to 
carry on the work of which these two coun- 
tries furnish illustrations calls for the de- 
liberations and united counsel of men of 
experience in financial affairs. If those who 
have accepted responsibility for this work 
are Christians they can have no business of 
greater importance than this. The enthu- 
siasm roused by the payment of the debt 
was dampened by the testimony of mission- 
aries to the damage wrought by the re- 
trenchment necessary in order to close the 
year without arrearages, The members of 
the corporation which carries on this enter- 
prise ought to hear from the lips of those 
who have been sent out by them what is 
the condition of their common business. 

Besides all this it pays to attend such a 
meeting as this was. Controversy draws 
crowds. United earnestness of consecrated 
men in consecrated work is more reward- 
ing. Rarely has a meeting of the Board 
been marked by as great spiritual power as 
that of last week. It pays to abide for days 
in an assembly where great subjects are re- 
garded with great faith. The bringing of 
the world to Christ appears in a different 
light than in any other place on earth. 
Separate items of missionary news may 
often be passed by without interest. But 
pictures of many fields, given by laborers 
just from their work, blend all their va- 
ried colors into one scene of conflict and 
conquest. The purpose which holds the 
Christian Church to its task grows lumi- 
nous as pastors and laymen who view it from 
afar speak from deep reflection kindled into 
prophetic eloquence by mutual sympathy 
and quickened faith in the promised tri- 
umphs of the gospel. The noblest exhibi- 
tions of courage and self-sacrifice, real and 
practical, come before us. Life seems worth 
more, is measured by higher standards, 
through the united influence of men and 
women who believe in and give their lives 
for the salvation of the world. The larger 
vision becomes an abiding blessing. If any 
one’s faith is shaken he will find him- 
self steadied by throwing himself unreserv- 
edly into the spirit of these gatherings. 
They interpret Christian life as no private 
meditation can. They give richer mean- 
ings to prayer. They dignify Christian 
service. 

The meeting at Toledo was attended by 
many persons of national reputation as edu- 
cators, jurists and men of affairs. They 
witnessed, not only by their attendance but 
by their work, that the business in hand 
warranted such use of their time and money. 
The presence of such men in these meetings 
adds weight to the utterances made, to 
which it is of vital importance that Ameri- 
can citizens should give attention. It puts 
new zeal into missionaries of Christ all over 
the world. 

Self-interest calls for support of these 
great movements for Christianizing man- 
kind. But a higher call comes to Christian 
ministers and business men, especially to 
those who, by becoming corporate mem- 
bers of the Board, have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for carrying forward its work. 
Love for Christ commands the support of 
what has thus been undertaken in his name. 
Every one who answers calls to administer 
the Master’s business rises to higher man- 
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hood. He blesses whole nations. He offers 
acceptable sacrifice to God. He hastens 
Christ’s reign over all the earth. 


OO 


NEW EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 

The American college combines general 
intellectual training with the preliminary 
stages of professional work in a way which 
makes the problem of oversight and control 
a difficult one. It long ago abandoned the 
older English theory of grouping a few stu- 
dents under the control of a tutor who was 
supposed to be responsible for their indus- 
try and good conduct, and has never put 
anything in its place. It is commonly said 
that the student learns from the faculty in 
the classroom and from his fellow. students 
everywhere, and that these two are the 
main sources of influence of the college 
course. Anything like learning from the 
members of the faculty in personal contact 
is, and must be under our present system, 
reserved for the Seniors who are interested 
in special branches and meet their profes- 
sors in voluntary classes, 

That something more than this is desir- 
able, especially in the earlier college years, 
many of the best authorities upon educa- 
tional methods have felt. Personal influ- 
ence is the vital factor, after all. It should 
somehow be exercised by the teachers upon 
the taught. To meet this need President 
Hyde of Bowdoin proposes, in his annual 
report to the trustees, that the English 
tutorial system should be revived or adapted 
to the needs of the modern college. He 
says: 

The way to strengthen this weak spot is to 
employ, a8 supplementary to the work now 
done by the professors, and under their direc- 
tion, tutors to do the work which the pro- 
fessors now are compelled to leave for the 
most part undone. These tutors should be 
young men, fresh from university studies, 
who expect to become professors in due time. 
It should be their duty to meet eagh student 
individually for a half-hour, at least as often 
as once a week, to review with him thor- 
oughly and critically a specified portion of 
the work done in class during that period, to 
discover difficulties, to remove misconcep- 
tions, to correct wrong methods of study, to 
point out errors and superficialities, to insist 
on accuracy and thoroughness, to stimulate 
interest, to suggest lines of reading and by 
personal influence to bring the subject home 
to the student as a living reality. 

We quite agree with President Hyde in 
his estimate of the effect upon students and 
tutors alike, and we should be interested in 
having the experiment tried. Indeed, it 
can hardly be called an experiment, for its 
value has long since been proved in English 
institutions. For example we need only to 
mention the influence of Dr. A. W. W. Dale, 
not only in one college, but in the whole 
university at Cambridge. 

Another method of help for under-gradu- 
ates which has passed the experimental 
stage is that employed by the Congrega- 
tional Church of Berkeley, Cal. ‘‘In order 
to reach the students of the university,”’ 
writes the pastor, ‘‘ we have arranged a 
course of lectures in Biblical literature, 
comprising such topics as The Hebrew 
Language and Texts of the Old Testament, 
Hellenistic Greek, Canons, Versions, In- 
spiration, The Bible as Affecting Eaglish 
Literature, etc. These lectures are to be 
given by Professors Lovejoy, Goodsell, 
Mooar and Nash of our Pacific Seminary, 
and Professors Clapp, Bacon and Brown of 
the university, besides others equally good. 
The class meets as a part of the Sunday 
school, and the work is exciting a great deal 
of interest. The attendance is large and 
will increase. ... In addition to this our 
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Christian Endeavor Society considers the 
university its recruiting ground and is very 
successful in the earnest efforts it makes 
after the students as they come to the uni- 
versity.”’ 

This is in the direct line of suggestions 
made in these columns and we commend the 
example to other churches of our order in 
the university towns. Nor isitin the uni- 
versity towns alone that the need is felt for 
the systematic and careful study of the 
Bible in its historical environment and pres- 
ent relations. There is an aroused and 
wholesome curiosity which the churches 
are reaching out to meet. An interesting 
experiment in this line is that of the 
Bethany Congregational Church of Quincy, 
Mass., whose Training School for Christian 
Service, meeting once a week through the 
winter, plans for lectures upon such topics 
as The Literature of the Bible, Biblical 
Geography, the Different Periods of Bible 
History, The Life of Christ, The History of 
the Church, and Practical Applications of 
Christianity. If the earlier plans which we 
have described have reference especially to 
college students, this may be described as 
a Christian form of university extension 
work of which we can never have too much 
for the growth in knowledge of the people. 


DAILY USE OF THE BIBLE. 


Oar part in the Bible is not so much a 
treasure in bulk as a daily allowance pay- 
able upon demand, If we come to claim 
ititis ours. If we neglect the opportunity 
we lose it. The book is so wide, so large, 
so deep that, even if we had the wish, we 
have not the capacity to use or enjoy it all 
at once. It is interpreted by our experi- 
ence, It means more to us at one time than 
another. Some parts of it never come to be 
real to us until they have been passed 
through the crucible of our own parallel 
experience of trials and attainments. Then 
we wonder that the words could ever have 
seemed cold or hard, or that we could ever 
have misunderstood their purpose. 

The teaching which Christ promised us 
was that of a personal and ever present 
Spirit, but the written word was to be his 
instrument. The reverent study of the 
Bible is, therefore, a direct claim upon his 
assistance, which should be constantly re- 
newed and can never fail of answer. 
Through his recorded dealings with the 
ancient church he teaches us to know God’s 
character. In the sins and victories of the 
ancient men we learn to take a faithful and 
impartial view of man. We see the mirror 
held up to our own heart’s life. Daily 
study, by the aid of memory, becomes a 
laying up of weapons of defense like those 
which Jesus used in his temptation. It has 
the promise of God’s indwelling in our 
hearts. It strengthens us to do his will. 

The emphasis must fall upon the word 
‘daily,’ because even the most important 
things are so easily crowded out of over- 
busy lives. ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ we pray; but it is also written, 
‘* Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’’ Shall we feed our bodies 
and starve our souls? 

The attitude in which we come to our 
daily Bible readings is also of the greatest 
importance. If the Word is bread, we 
should come hungering. The soul that 
seeks shall find. It needs the purpose of 
faith and desire of a human heart as well 
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as the teaching purpose of God’s spirit to 
make the reading of even the Bible effective 
for building up our souls in righteousness. 


- 


OURRENT HISTORY. 
The United States and Turkey. 

The Marblehead, the Minneapolis, the 
San Francisco, the Cincinnati and the Ban- 
croft are now off Smyrna under the com- 
mand of Admiral Selfridge. Such an array 
of United States vessels cannot have been 
marshaled by our Department of State with- 
out some definite purpose. What is it? 
What the constituency of the American 
Board believes it should be may be inferred 
from the resolutions passed at the Toledo 
meeting last week, which resolutions are 
printed elsewhere, as is the calm but search- 
ing paper of Hon. E. P. Wheeler of New 
York, who goes so far as to plead for a dis- 
play of force and reprisals by the United 
States. Certainly affairs cannot longer be 
permitted to drift. National honor and 
our duty to those who have certain rights 
guaranteed to them by solemn treaties de- 
mand that we should act swiftly and effect- 
ively, and if the Administration is not pre- 
pared to be American in this way let it 
cease posing as the especial friend of South 
Americans, or the world will conclude that, 
while we hold rigidly to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we do not intend to avenge insults, 
violence and thefts if done on European 
soil, be the Power ever so impotent or 
friendless. 

Domestic Politics. 

An extraordinary rush of voters to regis- 
ter in the great cities of the country indi- 
cates the intense interest that they have in 
the question which is to be settled on 
Nov. 3. From this time on the fight will 
wage hottest in the States of the North 
Mississippi Valley, where all concede that 
the balance of power of the nation lies. 
Mr. Bryan will work there exclusively, and 
thither ex-President Harrison, Speaker 
Reed, Hon. Car] Schurz and the weightiest 
speakers of both sides are wending their 
way. The local elections in Connecticut 
indicate the apathy of Democrats there. 
Georgia and Florida have both elected 
Democratic State officials, as was to be ex- 
pected, but by majorities that reveal a 
waning strength and furnish some reason 
for believing that when the lines are drawn 
on national issues a different result may be 
expected soon, if not on Nov. 3. With 
party lines as inextricably mixed as they 
now are in North Carolina for instance, 
with white Populists and white Democrats 
fighting to win the votes of the Negroes as 
they are fighting in every State, with thou- 
sands of citizens in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia cheering to the echo the words of 
Mr. Harrison, a Federal general and Ke- 
publican ex-president, no man can venture 
to prophesy what may not happen. 

Mr. Sewall’s letter accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination as vice-president rivals 
anything Mr. Bryan has said in its appeal to 
class and sectional prejudices, and is most 
anomalous coming from one with his busi- 
ness connections. The great Roman Catho- 
lic prelate, Archbishop Ireland of Minnesota, 
in an open letter to his fellow-citizene, has 
declared his intention to vote for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and given his reasons for opposing 
Mr. Bryan. In brief, they are because he 
believes that the Chicago platform and its 
candidate mean national dishonor and an- 
arcby if indorsed by the people. Rev. Dr. 
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R. S. Storrs of Brooklyn preached a sermon 
last Sunday in which he denounced the 
views of the Chicago platform as ‘simply 
appalling’? and opposed ‘face to face 
with the divine command, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal.’’’ 


Behold a Miracle—Almost! 

Last week 1.000 Confederate veterans 
from the Shenandoah Valley visited Mr. 
McKinley’s home. Few of them had ever 
voted other than the Democratic ticket. 
They were the guests of the Union veterans 
of Canton, They met with a reception of 
the heartiest kind from men with whom 
they formerly fought, and to them the 
Republican candidate, a Union veteran, 
uttered these memorable words: 


Let no discordant notes grate upon this 
melody of peace. Let it go forth, let it be 
everywhere proclaimed, that the men of the 
North and the men of the South are together 
and stand for the enthronement of the justice 
and supremacy of the law. The voice that 
would reopen the conflict of the past and the 
bitterness of thirty years ago, that wouid 
array class against class or section against 
section, is not a friend but an enemy of our 
gloricus Union and stands in the pathway of 
its glorious pregress. 

Men of the South, the only force now needed 
in this free Government is that of conscience, 
justice, reason and intelligence. This is the ir- 
resistible power upon which rests our strength, 
security, permanency and glory. We have en- 
tered upon a new and blessed era, we have 
crossed the dominion of force into the king- 
dom of peace and law and mutual good will. 
Faith in each other, faith ip a common coun- 
try, faith in the future and a common des- 
tiny has made us one—forever one. We have 
learned that 

Peace and greatness best become ; 

Calm power doth guide 

With a far more imperious stateliness 
Than all the swords of violence can do, 
And easier gains those ends she tends unto. 


Apparently, if Mr. McKinley is elected the 
policy of Hayes, and not that of Grant, will 
dominate his Administration. 

The Plight of the English Liberals. 

The variant views of Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Vernon Harcourt, each 
representing factions of the Liberal party, 
as to the duty of Great Britain toward 
Turkey and the Armenian people at the 
present hour have brought about a disinte- 
gration within the party that dazes and 
astonishes the minor leaders and the rank 
and file. Lord Rosebery has resigned from 
leadership of the party, and named Mr, 
Asquith as his choice for the party’s leader 
in the House of Commons. The Speaker 
and The Daily News, strong Liberal organs, 
lead in a demand that Lord Rosebery’s 
resignation be withdrawn, and that he be 
firmly established again as Liberal leader, 
On the other hand, the Radical wing, rep- 
resented by The Chronicle, and the Noncon- 
formist Liberals, who never have fancied 
Lord Rosebery, insist that Sir Vernon Har- 
court is the man to lead the party success- 
fully. All agree, of course, that if Mr. 
Gladstone were once more to enter the 
House of Commons, or become a peer and 
enter the House of Lords, he would unite 
the party as no other man could, 

If Lord Rosebery’s speech at Edinburgh, 
made after he had won his freedom to criti- 
cise by resigning his post as leader, be 
examined it will be seen that there is very 
little difference between bis position and 
that of Mr. Gladstone, but he does differ 
much from Sir Vernon Harcourt. The lat- 
ter would go to considerable lengths in 
making concessions if the friendship of 
tussia might be won and ap alliance formed 
that could settle the entire Eastern prob- 
lem without bloodshed. But Lord Rose- 
bery questions Great Britain’s right to 
concede that which she does not own, and 
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doubts whether it would be politic for her 
to do it if she could. This difference of 
opinion among the Liberals of course leaves 
Lord Salisbury free to do as he pleases, 
and as yet there is no indication of his 
policy. Rumors from Constantinople and 
other European capitals hint at a rapproche- 
ment between Great Britain on the one 
hand and Russia and France on the other. 
Reports from all quarters in Turkey tell of 
a renewal of violence and no abatement 
in the unrest and terror of the Chris 
tian population— Armenian, Greek and 
European. The Powers have refused the 
Porte’s demand that the Turkish cfficials 
be given the right of search on European 
vessels. For this much courage let thanks 
be given. The irade calling on all Arme- 
nians to return to Turkey within two months 
or lose all rights of citizenship, and threat- 
ening all who do leave with a similar fate, 
will not greatly alter the situation of either 
present exiles or {uture refugees, 

The Dual Alliance. 

Bismarck must gnash his teeth as he 
reads of the reception given by the French 
people to the Czar of Russia last week, for 
the real significance of the remarkable 
event, unparalleled as a pageant, is not that 
the Republicans of France are so enamored 
of autocracy that they do not realize that 
there is a certain incongruity in the alliance 
of nations so different in political structure 
and peoples so different in their mental and 
physical traits. No. The real significance 
of it all is that an autocrat, a royalist, the 
head of a mighty empire, has recognized 
the republic as such, has deemed it worthy 
of support and co-partnership, and by his 
fiat has given it once more a high place 
among the nations of Europe, thus both 
setting at naught the machinations of Ger- 
many and lowering the effectiveness and 
rank of the Triple Alliance, Henceforth 
Russia and France, and, possibly, Great 
Britain, in a dual or triple alliance, are tu 
maintain the peace or arouse the militant 
spirit of Europe, and Germany, Austria 
and Italy must be content to adjust them- 
selves as best they can to new and by no 
means satisfactory conditions. If, as the 
ezar said in his speech made in Paris last 
week, *‘ precious bonds unite Russia and 
France,’’ then a new era in European poli- 
tics has opened, and as the American 
Christian looks forward into the future he 
perhaps may be pardoned if he doubts 
whether the political and religious outcome 
will be wholly or even predominantly good. 
Du Maurier, the Artist, Dead. 

The death of George Du Maurier in Lon- 
don, Oct. 8, just at the moment of the ap- 
pearance of the opening chapters of his new 
story, The Martian, has a special element of 
pathos for his friends and readers. English 
and French by ancestry and education, he 
turned aside from chemistry, which he had 
taken up at his father’s request, to the 
study of art. His boyhood is described in 
Peter Ibbetson, his school life in the as yet 
unpublished story, The Martian, and his 
studio and art experiences in Trilby. The 
sudden and complete loss of sight in one 
eye while sketching in a Brussels gallery 
turned his attention to illustration rather 
than painting, and he worked for Punch 
from 1860 on, This side of his genius has 
become familiar to Americans in his contri- 
butions to Harper's Magazine. As an illus. 
trator Du Maurier showed many of the 
characteristics which have been so marked 
in his novels, His types are original, not 
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perfect in drawing, but immensely effective 
in their appeal to sentiment. The study of 
human life from the point of view of the 
caricaturist made him a deviser of plots 
and situations, and a singularly individual 
outlook, experience and power of delicate 
and poetical expression made him success- 
ful when he turned late in life to novel 
writing. In all his stories the supernatural 
plays a large part. In Trilby we have the 
most logical and artistically perfect, though 
physically absurd, application of hypnotism. 
The wild and unthinking enthusiasm for 
this latter book and its title character was 
partly a reaction from the stiff inanities of 
a dominant “ realiam,’’ and partly a genuine 
tribute of sentiment and sentimentality to a 
very effective bit of character drawing. 
That this extravagant enthusiasm has not 
yet spent its force, we gather from occa- 
sional absurdities and extravagances like 
those which became a weariness to the au- 
thor. It is fortunate forthe public that the 
last book Mr. Du Maurier wrote is com- 
plete, It will be read with a new interest 
and tenderness in the thought of the au- 
thor’s untimely death. 
NOTES. 

Miss Clara Barton, in a speech made at a 
reception given to her in Washington last 
week, pointed out that unless the open hands 
of charity, not of this country alone, but of 
all civilized countries, be reached out to the 
Armenians ‘ hunger and cold will gather the 
victims in by the tens of thousands and 
bury them like the falling leaves beneath 
the snow.” 

Anarchy reigns in Madagascar. The French 
felt when they conquered the Hovas that 
their title to the entire island was secure, but 
they have found that such is not the fact. 
Americans and Englishmer resident in the 
interior have been murdered; the splendid 
chain of missions of the London Missionary 
Society has been practically destroyed; and 
M. Delroche, the governor, who is a Protes- 
tant, has been recalled, as if he were to blame, 
while, as a matter of fact, the situation is due’ 
entirely to the seeming innate inability of 
France to govern dependencies. 


ene 


IN BRIEF. 


Bishop Potter of New York recently decon- 
secrated a chapel. That is what many are 
constantly doing with temples of the Holy 
Spirit, their bodies. 


On Oct. 22 Princeton College will be called 
a university. But she has been 150 years 
growing up to it, while there are parts of the 
country where universities start up in less 
than 150 days. 





We failed to note any what might properly 
be called general compliance with Mr. Moody’s 
suggestion that Oct. 8 be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. Are patriots this year 
thinking and acting—not fasting and praying? 





Thefts from trust funds are all most evil 
and cruel, but thefts from the trust funds of 
hospitals seem especially so. Gloucester, 
Mass., and Washington, D. C., have reason to 
believe this, owing to the sensational revela- 
tions of the past week. 





A replica of Thorwaldsen’s Christ, the Di- 
vine Healer has been given to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital by a Scotchman who has 
made a fortune in Baltimore, and it will 
stand in the center of the rotunda of the main 
hospital building. A beautiful thought and a 
beautiful deed. 





The convicts’ home established by the Sal- 
vation Army in Chicago may prove an ad- 
vantage to the ex-jail birds, but whether the 
city, with all its present attractiveness to 
that class, will be profited by the occupation 
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of a four-story building for such ends is yet 
to be answered. 


That the converts from heathenism believe 
in foreign missionary work may be judged 
from the statement made in the letter of our 
Australian correspondent that nearly one- 
sixth of the money contributed to the London 
Missionary Society in a hundred years was 
contributed by native converts. 





The returns from the Methodist conferences 
show a falling off in the vote in favor of the 
amendment admitting women to the General 
Conference which threatens its defeat. It 
seems to be a case of general apathy. The 
women must wake up and wake up the men 
or they will find themselves excluded after 
all. 


The report of the recent conference of Ar- 
menian Congregational preachers in Massa- 
chusetts, which we publish elsewhere, will 
enlighten many, hitherto ignorant, concerning 
the work which is being done in a very quiet 
and effective way for a people who are fast 
winning a numerical and financial strength 
in the old commonwealth that has always 
sheltered the oppressed of all lands. 





Rev. Dr. Behrends, in a recent sermon on 
the bull of Pope Leo denying the validity of 
the Anglican orders, brought out the point 
which needs to be kept in mind by non-Epis- 
copal Protestants. He says that the decision 
‘‘ makes an end of the appeal from our Epis- 
copal brethren that we accept orders at their 
hands. We should be no better off than we 
now are. The fulcrum has been wrenched 
away and the lever can no longer be worked.” 





A week hence we hope to be able to give 
definite information concerning the member- 
ship, ofticials and purposes of the Boston 
Young Men’s Congregational Club. Just 
now it is only possible to call attention to the 
significant fact that the younger men in the 
churches of greater Boston are conferring to- 
gether and planning for an organization which 
they expect will do much to develop denom- 
inational esprit de corps and themselves as 
well. ; 





Rev. Dr. David R. Breed’s article in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review (October), 
on Christian Endeavor and the General As- 
sembly, gives his reasons for believing that 
the victory won by the friends of Christian 
Endeavor work at the last meeting of the 
highest judiciary of the Presbyterian Church 
was ‘‘in the line of independency, pure and 
simple,” and “ subversive of Presbyterian pol- 
ity and those distinctive doctrines with which 
it is historically connected.” How dreadful! 





Was this the creed of Du Maurier? 


A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so good-day! 


A little warmth, a little light 
Of love’s bestowing—and so good-night ! 


A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and 80 good-morrow! 


A little trust that when we die 

We reap our suwing! And so—good-by! 
He wrote it. If so, was he then not, just what 
a writer in the Boston Transcript calls him, a 
“ gentle modern pagan ’”’? 





A Congregational pastor in Iowa informs us 
that many Congregationalists there will cease 
to contribute to the Home Missionary Society 
because General Howard, its president, is 
stumping the Interior for Mr. McKinley; and, 
moreover, he says that he does not blame 
them. We prefer to believe that Iowa Con- 
gregationalists give now, and ever will give, 
to the C. H. M.S. because they believe in the 
work for which it stands. Nor do we think 
that there can be many who will boycott the 
society because its titular head is following 
his conscience in the performance of what he 
believes to be his duty as a citizen. 


Many persons read The Congregationalist 
who are not our subscribers. We know this 
from frequent letters we receive referring to 
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statements made in our columns. Some of 
these letters present arguments to show that 
we are mistaken, others ask questions and 
others still demand reasons for our positions. 
We mean to treat our correspondents with 
courtesy, but we give the precedence to our 
subscribers and should be pleased to have 
them, when asking for replies to their letters, 
mention their relation with us. If others do 
not receive the attention they desire, this 
paragraph may explain to them the reason 
for our apparent neglect. 





Bishop Walker of North Dakota, bishop- 
elect of western New York, bas done much 
for the Indian, but it was hardly wise for his 
friends, in informing the public of his transfer 
to the older and richer diocese, to claim for 
him that ‘‘ he has done more than any living 
man to elevate the degenerate redskin.”’ To 
go no farther than the Protcstant Episcopal 
fold, what of Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, 
who had begun to love and labor for the 
Indians before Mr. Walker had left the divin- 
ity school and become a priest? And to pass 
to our own denomivation, the red man has 
had and has no better friend than Senator 
Dawes and such missionaries as the Riggses. 





There will be many to mourn the death, on 
Oct. 10, at the age of fifty-one, of Mrs. Gal- 
lagher, the wife of Dr. William Gallagher, 
recently principal of Williston Seminary and 
now of South Braintree. Few women have 
been more influential in church and educa- 
tional circles. Sh» fulfilled at the same time 
all her home du‘ies and made her house a 
center of blessing to the students as they 
came and went at Easthampton. Mer literary 
gifts made themselves manifest in frequent 
articles in the religious papers. How can aay 
young woman of the period care to be in- 
cluded in the ranks of the ‘new women” 
when such a lovely character as that of Mrs. 
Gallagher reveals what true womanhocd is? 





Twenty-five years ago The Congregation- 
alist said, ‘' Alas, alas, that great city, that 
mighty city! For in one hour so great riches 
is come to naught. At the best how insecure 
are the worksof men. Chicago, but yesterday 
one of the largest, busiest, proudest, most 
hopeful cities in the country and today de- 
stroyed.”’ Twenty-five years ago the city had 
about 330,000 inhabitants and covered only 
thirty square miles of territory. Today its 
inhabitants number between 1,750,000 and 
2,000,000, and the territory it covers is about 
190 square miles. The history of the world 
has no parallel to the way in which Chicago 
rose, phoenix-like, from its ashes to become 
the metropolis of the Interior and one of the 
great cities of the world. Our letter from the 
Interior describes the way in which the city 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
terrible fire. 





President Harper of Chicago University, in 
his latest official utterance, said that four 
years of experimenting with voluntary attend- 
ance at religious services had prepared him 
to admit that the success of the experiment 
had not been great. He placed the responsi- 
bility of explaining the comparative failure 
on the Christian students and teachers of the 
university. Some of his questions were 
searching: 

Is it that the religious service has been dull 
and uninteresting? Yet it is true that the 
men who have conducted it have baen the 
strongest men on the university staff, and the 
strongest men in the palpits of the city of 
Chicago. Is it that sufficient effort has not 
been put forth to induce students to attend ? 
Effort after effort has been made without 
avail. Is it that the chapel service is a thing 
of the past and no longer needed in a univer- 
sity? If this is true prayer itself is a farce 
and religion is a delusion. Is it, after all, 
that in student life, as in every life, there is 
needed for the performance of many of the 
higher duties a sense of obligation coming 
eitber from without or within? And is it 
possible that the policy of required attendance 
18 perhaps better? 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Whitman College Again. 

We are happy to announce that this col- 
lege has received $9,000 toward the forty 
still necessary to meet Dr. Pearsons’s con- 
ditions. Of this sum $5,000 are from Miss 
E. R. Dickenson and $4,000 from Mies Mary 
A. Dickenson of Romeo, Mich. The money 
came through the representations of Miss 
Virginia D»x, whose wonderful story of the 
work of Marcus Whitman and of the strug- 
gles of the college which bears his name 
everywhere arouses enthusiasm. 


The Douglass-Lincoin Debate Memorial. 

At Galesburg, Ill, Oct. 7, the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of the famous Doug- 
lass-Lincoln debate was celebrated on the 
grounds just in front of Knox College, and 
a tablet inserted in the walls of the college, 
on which a sentence from the address of 
Mr. Douglass and another from that of Mr. 
Lincoln are engraved. That representing 
Mr. Douglass reads thus: ‘‘ Equality among 
the different States is a cardinal principle 
upon which all our institutions rest.’’ The 
sentence for Mr. Lincoln is, ‘* He is blowing 
out the moral lights around us who con- 
tends that whoever wants slaves has a right 
to hold them.’’ At the dedication of a sol- 
diers’ monument in Llope Cemetery Hon. 
Robert Lincoln made the address. At the 
celebration on the college grourds the chief 
address was by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
who has rarely done himself more credit 
than on this occasion, Senator Palmer, the 
regular Democratic candidate for the pres 
idency, also spoke, and as was fitting bore 
his testimony to the greatness of the cause 
for which Mr. Lincoln stood. That the 
occasion was made an excuse for a Repub- 
lican rally is not surprising, nor is it sur- 
prising that from ten to fifteen thousand 
persons sbould have crowded into Gales- 
burg to take partinit. For the next three 
weeks great speakers will have the ear of 
the people of Illinois. Mr. Depew spoke 
at the Coliseum Friday night and was es- 
corted thither from the center of the city, 
a distance of seven miles, by a company of 
wheelmen. The building was as full as 
when Mr. Bryan delivered the speech which 
brought him the nomination for the pres- 
idency. Thursday night Col. Robert Inger- 
soll addressed an immense. crowd in the 
Weat Side tent, and with his almost match- 
less eloquence held the attention of his 
hearers from his first words to the last. 
Chicago Day and Its Memorable Parades. 

Twenty-five years ago Chicago was in 
ruins. Millions of money had been swept 
away and thousands of homes broken up 
by the devastating fire which had left the 
business portion of the city and nearly all 
the North Side as desolate as a prairie. 
The benevolence of the world had already 
begun to send its gifts hither and was 
eagerly asking what could be done for the 
homeless and penniless. Yesterday, Oct. 9, 
the quarter-centennial anniversary of that 
dreadful day was celebrated. While in 
many respects it may be said to have been a 
partisan celebration, it was not wholly so. 
In the evening the silver men had their 
chance. They turned out to the number of 
13,000, more or less, and with their torches, 
their transparencies and their shouts for 
Bryan and Altgeld, and with the spectators 
who in far greater numbers lined the streets, 
made it clear that they constitute a force 
with which one is not to trifle. At Tatter- 
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sall’s in the afternoon 3,000 silver men 
listened to some of their best orators, and in 
the evening proceeded to make known their 
confidence in the triumph of their cause by 
an enthusiasm which was almost irresist- 
ible. Yet on some of their banners were 
the words, ‘‘ Give us silver or —’’ and the 
blank was painted red, suggestive of the 
terrible alternative if the demand is not 
met. Upon the whole one could but feel 
on surveying this parade of the silver men 
that it represented the worst elements in 
the community, together with those which, 
while thoroughly loyal to the flag, are yet 
least capable of directing the affairs of 
state; that, in fact, it was made up of men 
like those who marched with Coxey on to 
Washington, and are ready to listen to lead- 
ers like Debs. 

In the morning the parade was less en- 
thusiastic. The millionaire employer of 
labor and the man who earns but $150 a 
day walked side by side. The managers of 
the packing houses and their men were in 
the ranks. Bankers and their clerks, con- 
tractors and employ¢s marched through the 
streets shoulder toshoulder. Ali the great 
industries of the city, the factories, the 
banks, the packing houses, the stores, 
wholesale and retail, printing establish- 
ments, railways, express companies were 
represented. According to the Tribune a 
few more than 68,000 men made this five 
hours’ march through the city. Others 
place the number much higher. There 
were not less than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion spectators scattered along the streets 
and occupying windows which overloxked 
them. The men in the parade were sturdy, 
resolute men, They neither thouted nor 
sung. They walked with a determination 
which indicated both readiness and ability 
to defend the country against any who may 
threaten its interests. Many displays were 
of great elegance, but the majority were 
simply designed to bear testimony to the 
intimate relation between prosperity, good 
wages, comfortable homes and a sound cur- 
rency, protection and reverence for law. 

It is useless to attempt a description of 
the devices employed in flags, floats, ban- 
ners, mottoes and dress to express the sen- 
timents of the men in line. Police arrange- 
ments were admirable. There were no ar- 
rests and no scenes of violence. Although 
the railways, surface and elevated, carried 
over 1,800,000 people to and from their 
homes there were less than a score of acci- 
dents, and none of these serious. The day 
was perfect. The seriousness both of those 
in the parade and of those who witnessed it 
indicated a consciousness of the momentous 
issues involved in the coming election. In 
the evening there were two great Republi- 
can meetings, one in the Auditorium, ad- 
dressed by Secretary Morton on the bless- 
ings of a sound currency, and one in the 
Coliseum, where an audience which occu- 
pied 18 000 chairs and standing room for 
5,000 people listened to Hon, Chauncey M. 
Depew, who spoke with an earnestness and 
eloquence rare even for him, In the early 
evening at least 20.000 men, representing 
the business interests of the North Side, 
paraded the streets. Though a professedly 
non-partisan organization, one could not 
fail to see where the sympathies of most 
of those who compose it are in the present 
campaign. Altogether Friday was a great 
day and was celebrated in a manner worthy 
the event it recalled, 


Chicago, Oct. 10. FRANKLIN, 
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The Currency of the United States. 


Our national currency laws are the growth 
of over a century, and those which were 
passed during and since the war every- 
where bear the marks of compromise which 
show them to be the product of conflicting 
interests and diverse views. Their present 
form represents no clearly defined monetary 
theory. Probably no public man or econ. 
omist would advise the adoption of such a 
system were we starting anew. Numerous 
intricacies necessarily confuse those who 
have not given special attention to the sub- 
ject, and the maze of Jaw furnishes ig- 
norant or unscrupulous political speakers 
boundless opportunity to deceive the public. 

This article will describe the present 
status of our currency with only so much 
of history as is necessary to make it clear, 
taking up each form of currency separately. 

First, the standard of value in the 
United States is the gold dollar of 25.8 
grains standard metal, i. e., nine tenths pure 
gold and one-tenth copper alloy. Dollar 
pieces are no longer coined, but all gold 
coins are multiples of such adollar. Any 
person can take gold of the proper fineness 
to the mint and have it made into coin ab- 
solutely free of charge. This is ‘‘ free coin- 
age”’ of gold. Neither silver, nickel, cop- 
per, or any other metal whatever, can be 
so coined. The fact that unlimited quan- 
tities of gold bullion can be changed into 
legal tender coin without cost, with the 
further fact that all other forms of cur- 
revcy are now at par witb gold, is conclu- 
sive evidence that gold is our present stand- 
ard. The act of Feb. 12, 1873, which struck 
the silver dollar from the list of coins to be 
ssued, made the gold dollar the ‘‘unit of 
value.’ The Bland Bill (Feb. 28, 1878) made 
the silver dollar a ‘legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except where 
otherwise provided in the contract.’’ It 
would be an error to think that this pro- 
vision made silver equally a standard with 
gold. 

There is a very important difference be- 
tween a standard of value and a legal ten- 
der. A legal tender is a form of currency 
which a debtor can compel a creditor to re- 
ceive in full discharge of a debt. A stand- 
ard of value is that money in which prices 
are ordinarily quoted and debts ordinarily 
paid. Gold has been our standard since 
1834 with the exception of the period from 
the war to Jan. 1, 1879. In this interval 
the standard was the irredeemable prom- 
ises of the Government known as green- 
backs. Till 1873 the mints were equally 
open to silver and gold, but scarcely any 
silver was coined because the value of the 
silver required to make a dollar piece was 
slightly greater than the value of the gold 
necessary for the same purpose. 

Second, another form of currency con- 
sists of silver dollars, each of which con- 
tains 412} grains of standard metal and 372} 
grains of pure silver, the same amount 
which all silver dollars from the beginning 
have contained. When the silver dollar 
was dropped in 1873 there was no metallic 
money (except on the Pacific coast) in cir- 
culation. All prices and debts were on a 
paper basis. The change of the law, there- 
fore, had no effect whatever on transactions 
in general, It is noteworthy that the bul- 
lion value of the standard silver dollar then 
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exceeded slightly the bullion value of the 
gold coin. Silver dollars were again intre- 
duced by the act of Feb. 28, 1878, whereby 
the Secretary of the Treasury was directed 
‘to buy each month not Jess than two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth nor over four million 
dollars’ worth of silver and coin it into 
standard dollars.’’ This law remained in 
force till the passage of the Sherman Act 
(July 14, 1890), which will be described in 
connection with the next form of currency. 

Third, the Treasury notes owe their exist- 
ence to the Sherman Liw, which directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to buy each 
month four and one-half million ounces of 
silver at the market price and pay for it 
with a new kind of note authorized by the 
act. These Treasury notes are made a legal 
tender and are by law redeemable “in 
coin.’’ When redeemed in silver they are 
canceled but when redeemed in gold are 
reissued—a process to be more fully de- 
scribed in connection with United States 
notes. The purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act was repealed Nov. 1, 1893, but the 
rest of the law remains on the statute-book. 
One clause is still of great importance, as 
we shall see. While the law was put in 
force 168,000,000 ounces of silver, capable 
of coining into 217,000,000 dollar pieces, 
were purchased at a cost of $156,000,000. 
Sept. 1, 1896, there was outstanding the sum 
of $126,741,280 in Treasury notes, the re- 
mainder having been redeemed in silver and 
destroyed. TheSecretary of the Treasury is 
required to keep at all times an amount of 
silver, either in coin or bullion, equal to the 
notes which remain outstanding. 

Fourth, another form of currency owes its 
existence to war legislation, viz., the Uaited 
States notes or greenbacks, which are Gov- 
ernment promises to pay one or more ‘do!- 
lars.’’ Since Jan. 1, 1879, they have been 
redeemable “tin coin.’?’ The Law of May 31, 
1878, provides that when any of said notes 
may be redeemed they shall not be retired, 
cancelled or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again. There is no 
limit to the number of times the Goverr- 
ment may be compelled to redeem the same 
note. When a note is paid in coin it is 
kept in the Treasury till used in paying 
some debt of the United States. As soon 
as it is paid out it may be immediately pre- 
sented again for redemptionin coin. This 
fact has led to the description of the pro- 
cess as ‘fan endless chain’’—a description 
not entirely true, because after one re- 
demption of a note there obviously cannot 
be another till the note is again paid out 
and the redeemed note (though still legal 
money) would not need to be paid out at all 
if the income from taxation and other 
sources should equal the expenditures. 
During the larger part of the present Ad- 
ministration the receipts have fallen below 
the expenses, gold coin has been borrowed 
to redeem notes, and the redeemed notes 
have been used to pay expenses. By this 
process it has come about that in spite of 
the ‘‘deficit’’ or shortness in receipts there 
was Sept. 1, 1896, after deducting $100 000,- 
000 gold reserve, a net cash balance of law- 
ful money on hand of $143,346,400. 

Fifth, national bank notes are the prom- 
ises of national banks. When presented 
for redemption they may be paid for in any 


of the four forms of ‘‘ lawful money’’ men- 
tioned before which the bank chooses. 
They are not a legal tender. 

Sixth, there are various kinds of frac- 
tional coins, none of which are legal ten- 
der for over $10. None of them contain 
metal equal+to their face value, but all are 
redeemable at the choice of the Treasury in 
any one of four forms of ‘lawful money.”’ 

Besides the forms of currency already 
enumerated there are the gold and silver 
certificates, the latter of which is commonly 
in circulation. This form of currency dif- 
fers essentially from any of the forms 
spoken of before. They are really ware- 
house receipts. The United States acknowl- 
edges that it has received certain coins 
which it stores and will return on demand. 
These certificates are not ‘‘ legal tender’’ or 
‘lawful money.’’ They simply furnish a 
convenient method of using silver and gold 
coin without carrying it about, 

No law of the United States expressly 
says any of its promises (except to redeem 
gold certificates) are payable in gold. 
Wherever it refers to the process of re- 
demption it says ‘‘in coin,’’ and silver is 
undoubtedly ‘‘coin.”” Why then does the 
Government pay gold? The answer is that 
the Executive Department in this and pre- 
ceding administrations has interpreted cer- 
tain provisions of the law as requiring that 
the holder of the note should be given his 
choice of the two kinds of coin. As this in- 
terpretation is disputed we will give the ex- 
act provisions, 

A part of the She1man Law which is still 
in force says the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall 


redeem such notes [i. e. Treasury notes] in 
gold or silver coin at his discretion, it being 
the established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio or 
such ratio as may be provided by law. 

The law of Nov. 1, 1893, says: 

Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to continue the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money and to coin 
both gold and silver into money of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equal- 
ity to be secured through international agree- 
ment or by such safeguards of legislation as 
will insure the maintenance in the parity in 
value of the coins of the two metals and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in 
the markets and in the payment of debts. 
And it is further declared that the efforts of 
the Government should be steadily directed 
to the establishment of such a safe system of 
bimetallism as will maintain the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States in the markets and in the payment of 
debts. 

If the provisions of these acts require 
the redemption of United States notes and 
Treasury notes in gold when demanded do 
they also require the Treasury to give gold 
for silver on demand? This has never been 
done, but Secretary Carlisle, in a letter 
made public Sept. 15, said ‘‘ whenever he 
{the secretary] shall be satisfied the silver 
dollar cannot be kept equal in purchasing 
power to the gold dollar except by receiv- 
ing it in exchange for the gold dollar when 
such exchange is demanded it will be his 
duty to adopt that course.’”’ This is the 
extreme view on one side. The extreme 
view on the other is that when more con- 
venient the secretary ought to pay the 
Government notes in silver, and without 
any change of law. Mr. Bryan would prob- 
ably do this if chosen President. 
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Though no gold dollars have ever been 
exchanged for silver, the silver dollar is 
equal in purchasing power to the gold dol- 
lar, though containing only 51 cents’ worth 
of silver. This is accomplished by the lim- 
itation of the coinage of silver. Over two- 
thirds of our legal tender money being gold 
or paper :edeemable in gold, the quantity 
of silver money is not large enough to drive 
out gold. Besides this, silver dollars are 
receivable by the Government for all taxes 
and dues. Under such circumstances there 
is nothing in natural monetary law to pre- 
vent the maintenance of the parity. 

Something ought te be said about the 
‘“‘gold reserve.’’ No law has ever been 
passed which required that the Treasury 
should have on hand any given sum in coin, 
either gold or silver, but the act of July 12, 
1882, provides that no gold certificates shall 
be issued when the amount of gold in the 
Treasury reserved for the redemption of 
United States notes should fall below $100,- 
000,000. Since that time this sum has been 
placed in the Treasury statements in a sep- 
arate fund as ‘‘reserved for the redemption 
of United States notes.”’ 

The currency of the country (leaving out 
certificates which, if included, wouid cause 
some coin to be really counted twice, and 
excluding copper and nickel pieces), Sept. 
1, 1896, consisted of $570,557,083 in gold 
coin, $434,502,041 in silver dollars, $126,- 
741,280 in Treasury notes, $346,681,016 in 
United States notes, $229,613 896 in bank 
notes, and $75,609.268 in fractional silver; 
total, $1,783,704,584. Of this total $1,539.- 
169,634 was in circulation, or 21.48 per cap- 
ita. The remainder was in the United 
States Treasury, 

As the laws now stand the gold coin may 
be indefinitely increased by presentation of 
bullion for coinage; the United States notes 
must remain the same in amount; the 
Treasury notes may in time be canceled, 
as $30000,000 already have been, by re- 
demption in silver; the silver dollars may 
be increased by the coinage of the silver 
bullion originally bought with the Treasury 
notes, but no further. The bullion now on 
hand will make sufficient coin to redeem 
the $126 000 000 of Treasury notes in ex- 
istence and ieave the Government with $20,- 
000,000 or more to add to the resources of 
the Treasury, but after this is done no more 
silver dollars can be coined under the pres- 
ent laws. 

If the Treasury is administered according 
to precedent and the laws remain as they 
now are there is no reason to fear any seri- 
ous trouble with our currency. Itis greatly 
to be regretted that the maintenance of the 
system depends upon the interpretation of 
ambiguous provisions of law. With safe 
interpretation the system is safe. Safety, 
however, is not perfection. Our great need 
after certainty as to the standard is elas- 
ticity, which is now almost entirely lacking. 
Proper legislation as to bank note issues 
would secure this advantage. 


— ro 


Drury College has met with a great loss 
in the death of Prof. William J. Whitney, 
who for the last year had done excellent work 
in history and German. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1894 and took the A. M. degree the 
next year. President Fuller has entirely re- 


covered from his recent illness and resumed 
work at the opening of the year. The college 
Starts well though the hard times and drought 
have slightly diminished the number of stu- 
dents, 
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OHARITY OHANOE.* 


A SERIAL STORY BY WALTER BAYMOND. 


XIV. THE SETTLEMENT. 
Thus the months passed until spring 
came, and again the meadows of the coombe 
were studded with daffodils. But there 
was no longer any glory in their gold and 
Miss Graham scarcely turned her head to 
look at them. A fear as dark as winter 
clouded all her thoughts and chilled her 
heart. She dreaded to hear that Charity 
had married Prentice, for dearly still she 
loved the girl and her dislike to this man— 
to whom she had never spoken—was in- 
stinctive and deeper than prejudice. It 
worried her, too, that Poltimore. Briggs, be- 
ing engrossed in public business, found no 
time to attend to her request about the 
settlement. This neglect irritated her the 
more since he had almost a personal inter- 
est in the matter. A gentleman, she told 
herself in her proud way, under such cir- 
cumstances, would not lose a moment. 
She began to suspect him of purposely 
putting it off. Mistrust settled like a dust 
in the mansion of her mind and to know it 
there hurt her self-respect. She worried 
herself with thoughts of taking the matter 
into her own hands by altering her will, 
and procrastinated through fear of hurting 
the feelings of Poltimore-Briggs. And she 
had no one to share the burden of this 
anxiety, for Graham had gone away. 

The dread haunted her that ‘‘ something 
would happen” before her wishes were 
fulfilled. At last she wrote to Poltimore- 
Briggs, telling him to take no further trou- 
ble. She had changed her mind, she said, 
and determined to leave not only the money 
as arranged, but the Babblecombe estate 
to Charity. It would not be long to wait. 

He replied in haste that the business was 
already put in hand, and urging her to do 
nothing until she had seen him. He would 
come to Babblecombe in a few days, he 
promised. But weeks passed and her wishes 
were still neglected. The early summer 
came and she had heard nothing further. 

One afternoon in June she was sitting 
out of the sun in the old corner by the 
yew-hedge. The Mortimers were not there 
that day. It was quiet and she was able to 
think. The time for the garden party drew 
close upon her and she was wondering what 
she would do. Every year since she came 
to Babblecombe had this great function 
taken place without a break. But now she 
was weighing inclination against duty. She 
did not feel fit forit. She could not bear 
the fatigue. Yet responsibilities rest upon 
wealth and position, and she recognized her 
obligation to the neighborhood. 

Strangers would inquire about Charity— 
and what was she to tell them? And if she 
did not have it the Babblemouth people 
would talk and say she moped because the 
girl was gone. A dozen times she changed 
her mind and still came no nearer to a de- 
cision. Then her meditations were dis- 
turbed. The gate fell to behind an ap- 
proaching visitor and Poltimore-Briggs 
walked up the path. 

She was aware of something unusual in 
his appearance. He had walked from Bab- 
blemouth and his boots were white with 
the dust of the summer road. That in it- 
self was strange. For years she had not 
known him to go so far on foot. And his 
face looked altered. It was thinner than 
formerly and quite pale and drawn from 
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anxiety and overwoik. At once ber doubts 
were charged to sympathy. He had man- 
aged everything so well for years, and now, 
when he was overwhelmed with cares, her 
thoughts had been ungenerous and unjust. 
She welcomed him warmly. For a moment 
she held his hand quite affectionately, then 
pointed abruptly to the seat by her side, 

‘*T have been hoping to see you, Henry, 
for a long time,’’ she said. ‘‘And now I 
cannot help feeling how kind it is of you to 
come,’’ 

He sat down slowly, in obedience to her 
gesture. With one elbow upon his knee he 
leaned forward and, resting his forehead 
upon his hand; looked down at the yellow 
gravel, 

“I know, Helen. I have been remiss, I 
know,” he stammered, uneasily. ‘ But I 
haven’t been able to call my soul my own. 
Not for years—I mean for months—since 
I undertook this parliamentary business. 
Otherwise your wishes would have received 
my first attention—as they always did, 
Helen ’’— 

‘*Yes, yes. I don’t know how I should 
have managed,” she said, warmly, and with 
real gratitude. Her quick eye observed 
him attentively. His white waistcoat, al- 
ways 80 spotless, was soiled with the dust, 
and there was a black mark from the rub- 
bing of the long gold chain. ‘‘He knows 
he will lose the election,’’ she thought, 
‘tand that is a blow to his pride.”’ At the 
sight of his dejection a dead kindness re- 
vived—a tenderness of long ago, when a 
lover, spick and span, used to steal to the 
old house in Bath, at the hour when her 
father was from home. It seemed only yes- 
terday. She pitied him. Life is so little, 
yet disappointment goes so deep. All that 
she understood, as in mute sympathy she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘‘And you must not altogether blame 
me,”’ he went on, quickly, in self-defense. 
‘* These lawyers are so dilatory. But I have 
looked over the deed at last. It will be 
ready to sign in a few days. I quite agree 
that you could do no less. I have made it 
that should she die without issue the money 
will come back to Graham, or his children 
if he have any.”’ 

‘“*How wonderfully you think of every- 
thing!”’ she cried, in admiration. And this 
was the man whom she had suspected. 

‘*But I came over to speak about some- 
thing else. I—I want you to do mea favor, 
Helen.”’ 

‘Of course, Ofcourse.’’ In her contri- 
tion she was quite eager to grant him his 
request unheard. 

He moved restlessly in his chair. He was 
so nervous that his hand shook like a 
drunkard’s, and he kept swallowing as if 
something choked his utterance, Then, re- 
assured by the readiness of her consent, he 
found his tongue at last. 

‘*Some years ago I made a very bad in- 
vestment. A speculation, in fact, which 
proved disastrous. Anybody might have 
been deceived. And since then I have been 
—eh—hampered—at times sorely hampered 
for—eh—ready money. And we have lived 
extravagantly—I own that. Mrs. Poltimore- 
Briggs and myself have never—well, have 
never got on. Everything would have been 
different if poor Irene had lived.”’ 

He stopped and sighed. Deep in his 
heart, then, was still the recollection of 
Irene. No misfortune could have recom- 
mended him to the pity of the little cripple 
like this one touch of sentiment. 
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‘And you want money, Ileary?’’ she 
cried, quite cheerfully. 

A gleam of eager expectation flashed 
across his face. He drew a long breath and 
sat upright, as if in relief from a heavy bur- 
den. He became more himself, and re- 
gained something of the large manner she 
had always disliked so much. 

‘‘The fact is, a man is pressing me at a 
very inconvenient moment. There is polit- 
ical animus, without question. But that 
makes it the more incumbent to meet him 
without delay. I should prefer, if possible, 
not to postpone payment a day. Of course, 
in a week or 80, when rents come ir, and 80 
on, it would be easy enough. But I will 
admit to you, Helen, candidly admit to you, 
my self-esteem—my—my pride will not per- 
mit me to ask a favor. If you could lend 
mea couple of hundred pounds—say until 
the beginning of next month, when I pay 
you your dividends, you would do me a 
great service. I should be really grateful.” 

His momentary elation had subsided, 
and he leaned forward in anxiety for her 
reply. 

Was that al.? she thought, and felt quite 
glad to be of use. Yet to a vain man it 
must be hard indeed to ask. 

‘*Of course, there is no difliculty about 
that. I should have had to get you to take 
care of it, so it is quite the same thing,’’ 
she told him, laughing, to make light of his 
needless distress. 

‘*Could I have it before the bank closes, 
Helen?”’ 

Leaning upon her ebony stick, she rose. 
‘*No, don’t move, I can go very well. Stay 
here in the cool and rest. I will go in and 
write you a check,”’ 

He watched her slowly pass along the 
path, until, by the steps into the drawing- 
room, she stopped to rest. Thenshe turned 
toward him and asked, ‘‘ Are you sure that 
will be enough?”’ 

Sie hesitated a moment. 

‘* Yes, quite enoughb,’’ he answered 
hoarsely. 

The time was endless until her return, 
and be kept glancing atthe open door. His 
dejection had vanished. He had taken 
heart at her readiness to assist him. His 
head was raised, alert and listening for the 
slightest sound, but in his uncontrollable 
impatience he bit his nails to the quick, 

At last she came, 

The serenity of human kindness smiled 
upon her face as she beckoned to him, 
before cautiously descending the step. She 
had inclosed the check in an envelope. 
Tlat looked so much less like lending 
money. She carelessly handed it to him 
between her long, thin fingers. 

‘* Come, I must not keep you.’’ 

lier tone was dictatorial, as it sometimes 
used to be with Charity. She did not give 
him time to speak, but, taking his arm, 
turned toward the entrance gates. 

‘*T have handed over my hoard, so now 
until you bring me more I shall be penni- 
less,’’ she laughed gayly. Then her voice 
sank into a whisper, tender and confiden- 
tial. ‘But make what use you like of it. 
What you have told me quite troubles me, 
Henry. It makes me feel that things have 
not been just. It is wrong, of course, but 
the very poor do not appeal to me like 
people who have been affluent and become 
pinched. That seems so painful—to be 
straitened and pinched. I could never have 
lived if I had been diiven to worry about 
pennies. But there is nothing to save for 
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now. Graham will have plenty. Charity 
you have seen to. There is nothing want- 
ing—that money can supply. And my little 
superfluity, I suppose, may make all the 
difference to you?”’ 

They were at the corner of the house, and 
she stopped, waiting for an answer to her 
inquiry. 

But her kindness touched him. He looked 
quite dazed and could not speak. 

‘* Will not that make it right? At least, 
whilst I am here, And then Graham is 
goodness itself.’’ 

She spoke so cheerfully, making the best 
of it to comfort asad heart, that he made 
an effort to cover his confusion. 

‘*God bless you, Helen! (God bless” you! 
he stammered with emotion. 











a 
BESIDE THE LAUREL HEDGE HE STOPPED, 

She held out her hand quickly to prevent 
his thanks, 

** Good- by.”’ 

**Good-by.”’ 

He was so deadly white and stared at her 
so strangely that she was filled with alarm. 
Ile staggered as he turned toward the gate. 

Between the stable yard and the Babble- 
mouth road is a low stone wall and above 
it a slanting laurel hedge. There, a short 
distance away, Jan Sprake was trimming 
back pretentious shoots which pressed ke- 
fore their fellows, 

‘*You are not well. You ought not to 
walk in the sun, Let me have you driven,”’ 
she urged anxiously. 

He shook his head in refusal. ‘‘I—I did 
not wish my visit known,’’ was all he said. 
Then he waved his hand to her and was 
gone. 

Jan Sprake peered down at him inquisi- 
tively as he passed down the road. 

Beside the laurel hedge he stopped, 
opened the envelope Miss Graham had 
given him and drew out ‘‘a long leaf o’ pa- 
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per like.’ He was so close that Jan could 
have read the wording himself if he ‘‘ had 
but a-bin a bit of a scholard.’’ His hand 
shook like an ague. The man cried like 
the rain. 

‘Poor Helen! Poor little Helen!”’ 

Those were the words he muttered, Jan 
could take his Bible oath of it any day of 
the week. Then of a sudden he tore the 
paper into shreds and threw then, flutter- 
ing, upon the roadside. For many a sum- 
mer day the tiny pink scraps lay there 
amongst the dusty grass in silent testimony 
to the truth of Jan Sprake’s statement. 
And Poltimore-Briggs did not go straight 
home to Babblemouth. He turned off 
where a lane leads to the pathway over the 
cliff. Jan Sprake stood among the laurels 
and, wondering, watched him out of sight. 

On the afternoon cf the following day 
there rustled around Babblemouth a rumor 
so ridiculous that no one with any sense in 
his head could fiad patience to listen to it. 
Nevertheless, being constantly repeated it 
grew and grew. It was said that bailiffs 
had been in the house of Mr. Poltimore- 
Briggs for a week past, and a sheriff’s c ffi 
cer was aboard the yacht. 

Certainly this had been kept marvelously 
quiet, but things will leak out at last. 
Servants will talk. A leading tradesman of 
the town first got wind of it, and without 
delay strolled mysteriously down to the 
house to present his little account. Mr. 
Poltimore Briggs was not in. The man 
would wait. Mr. Poltimore-Briggs was 
away from home. 

The matter was of particular importatce, 
and could Mrs. Poltimore- Briggs grant the 
favor of Mi. Poltimore-Briggs’s present 
address? But Mr. Poltimore Briggs had 
been called unexpectedly to London and 
his address was uncertain. 

Before night the little town was all astir. 
It became known to all the world that 
Poltimore-Briggs, having laid hands on 
every penny he could get hold of, Lad 
absconded, it was believed, to Spain. And 
not an hour too soon. There was vague 
talk of money obtained by fraudulent rep- 
resentations, and it was no secret that a 
warrant had been issued for his apprehen- 
sion. The place was in aferment, Politi- 
cal opponents had always anticipated that 
something of the sort must happen one of 
these days. Supporters, who for the most 
part were also creditors, declared that he 
was the last man upon earth of whom any 
one wculd have thought it. There were 
bets at The George as to how soon he 
would be taken. 

Only one person remained in ignorance 
of these proceedings. Little Miss Graham, 
happy in the belief that she had helped 
him over his difficulty, was the last to hear. 
The thing was altogether so unexpected 
and astounding that for the moment Mrs. 
Mortimer was mute. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Herald of Gospel Liberty expresses a 
common and increasing sentimentin our 
churches when it says: ‘‘ There are now sev- 
eral denominations, which, on account of 
their tendencies toward truth, freedom and 
Christian union, ought to be one; and, until 
they can be organica!ly one without the sacri- 
fice of the honest principles cf any one of 
them, they ought to devise some manner of 
closer co-oneration in Christian work: the 
Christian Union, the Christians, the Metho- 
dist Protestants, the Congregationalists, the 
Free Baptists and the Church of God.” 
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Two Sunday School Conventions. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AT NORTHAMPTON, OCT. 6-8. 

It was a large and representative gathering. 
A special train conveyed more than a hundred 
delegates from the eastern part of the State. 
Ample provision had been made for the com- 
fort cf the delegates and all were made to feel 
at home when the pastor of the First Church 
said, ‘ The town is yours, the church is yours, 
our homes and hearts are yours and Christ’s,”’ 
Vice-president W. H. Emerson presided and 
Rev. Albert E. George of Boston told in ap- 
propriate words For What Have We Come? 
He said we have gathered because we desire a 
higher type of work, a better knowledge of 
the Book and a practical application of thec- 
ries in our Sunday school work. Rev. G. W. 
Brown, D D., of North Adams conducted a 
‘‘ouiet half-hour of devotion.’”? The music was 
led by Mr. and Mrs. Willard B. Wilson, whose 
duet singing added much to the convention. 
Rev. G. E. Merrill spoke on Tuesday evening 
on The Great Christian Manuscripts and illus- 
trated his address by nearly 100 stereopticon 
views. 

Rev. J. M. Gray of Boston conducted ‘‘a 
haif-hour with the Bible” each morning and 
thereby deepened the spiritual work of the 
convention. Rev. J L. Hurlbut, D. D, of 
New York followed Mr. Gray each morning 
and on Wednesday spoke on Organization 
lus Co-operation Equals Success. In the 
afternoon he presided over on open confer- 
ence on Difficulties Plainly Stated aud How 
to Overcome Them. Dr, Hurlbut presented 
the normal work. W. N. Hartshorn con- 
ducted a State parliament on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in which Miss Bertha F. Vella, State pri- 
mary secretary, and J. N. Dummer aud H.S. 
Conant, tield secretaries, each reported parts 
of the work, conditions of the field and some 
results of the year. Six members of the State 
executive committee spoke for different de- 
partments of the work. These were followed 
by strong testimony regarding the value of 
the work by F.. O. Winslow. 

Mrs. Julia Dimock Dudley spoke of The 
Uses of the Sand Map, and closed the conven- 
tion on Thursday morning with a talk on 
Children of Other Lands. 

Mr. C. C. Barry, the treasurer, reported re- 
ceipts for the year $5,268 92, and expenditures 
$5,220.12, with a balance of $48.80, with iiabil- 
ities for the year of $824.50 in addition to the 
$4,000 for money advanced from 1893 to 1895 
Mr. C. V. S. Remington followed Mr. Barry 
and obtained pledges for the new year. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall spoke on Some Meth- 
ods and Results of the Recent Studies of 
Childhood and Their Bearings upon Sunday 
School Work, and again addressed the con- 
vention on Adolescence, Its Nature and Treat- 
ment as the Central Problem of Education. 
He advocated the old method of conversion, 
and spoke at length of its value. Pres. M. E. 
Gates followed with the topic The Bible and 
the Central Problem of Education. Confer- 
ences were conducted on Thursday morning 
for primary workers by Miss Vella, for home 
department and visitation by Secretary Dum- 
ner and on Rally Sunday, festival and pa- 
rade by Secretary Conant, much interest de- 
veloping in the practical discussion of the 
subjects. 

The election of ofticers resulted in the 
choice of Henry A. Barton of Dalton as pres- 
ident; treasurer, C. C. Barry; and as chair- 
man cf the executive committee W. N. Harts- 
horn. Bs 8. C. 


THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION AT HARTFORD, 
oct. 6-8, 

The twentieth biennial State convention 
was held in the Pearl Street Congregational 
Church. The address of welcome was given 
by Rev. Dr. Stone of the Asylum Avenue 
Baptist Church, and the response was made 
by Rev. Dr. Bates cf Norwich, presiding elder 
of the Connecticut Eastern Conference (Meth- 
odist), A service of prayer was followed by 





an address by Prof. H.M. Hamil. He urged 
all his hearers to have and read Dr. Dunning’s 
Bible Study and Dr. Trumbull’s Teachers and 
Teaching. The evening session was taken up 
with a praise service, reports of the oflicers 
and executive committee and another address 
by Professor Hamil. 

A Bible reading by C. D. Meigs, State secre- 
tary of Indiana, opened Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session. It was followed by a praise 
service under the leadership of Professor Ex- 
cell of Chicago, and a series of short addresses 
by different delegates on interesting topics re- 
lating to the work. House to House Visita- 
tion was opened by Mr. Meigs and discussed 
by several. Another praise service and the 
report of the assistant secretary, Miss May B. 
Lord, closed the morning session. The prin- 
cipal address of the afternoon was by Rev. H. 
C. Trumbull, D. D., the tirst secretary of the 
convention. Stort reports from new schools, 
a season of prayer and a discussion in charge 
of Rev. W. G. Fennell of Meriden made up 
the remainder of the program. In the even- 
ing Dr. Julia Morton Plummer of Boston 
made an address on Physical Redemption, 
followed by a discussion of the theme Teacher 
Training by Professor Hamil. The busi- 
ness session resulted in the re-election of 
Pres. C. B. Foote of New Haven and Sec. W. 
H. Hall of West Hartford. 

Thursday the convention divided itself into 
four parts, under eflicient leaders, for the dis- 
cussion of the different departments of work. 
In the afternoon an address by Rev Floyd 
W. Tomkins, Jr , of Providence was the prin- 
cipal featare of the program, and after dispos- 
ing of the unfinished business a special season 
of prayer closed the convention. It was by 
far the most success{ul ever held by the State 
Association, 1,000 delegates being in attend- 
ance at one time. It is expected that new 
life will be infused into the Sunday schools 
on the return and reports of these delegates. 

EDC. 


—— — 


THE ASSOOIATION OF WASHINGTON. 

The meeting was held, Sept. 22-24, with the 
First Church, Tacoma, Rev. W. H. Scudder, 
pastor. President Penrose of Whitman Col- 
lege was chosen moderator. The sermon was 
by Rev. E. L. Smith of Walla Walla on The 
True Function of the Church. This ‘‘ set the 
pace”’ for the sessions. It described a high 
standard to be reached by plain and practical 
processes, such as education, which means be- 
lief, developing a strong will and cultivating 
the spiritual. 

The general theme was The Coming of the 
Kingdom. Papers were read on different 
phases; by Rev. W. C. Merritt on Intemper- 
ance, by Rev. C. L. Diven, D. D., on Infidel- 
ity, by Rev. S. B. L. Penrose on Fellow- 
ship of the Churches, by Rev. T. W. Walters 
on Financial Methods, by Rev. F. B. Doane 
and Miss J. Miller onthe C. E. Society and on 
Tectin Soul Winning by Rev. R. W. Farquhar. 
These papers and addresses were all full of 
fresh, interesting and helpful thoughts. 

An evening was given to forzign missions. 
A paper was read by Mrs. W. C. Merritt on 
The Present Status of the American Board, 
and addresses were given by Rev. J. E. 
Walker of China and Rev. J. C. Perkins of 
India. The congregation was thoroughly in- 
terested and pronounced the theme practical 
and profitable. 

All the societies were remembered, Rev. 
W. H. Wikoff speaking for the C. C. B.S., 
Rev. Samuel Greene and others for the Sun- 
day School and Pablishing Society and Super- 
intendent Bailey for the C. H. M.S. 

A half-day was given to educational mat- 
ters. No subject finds a more hearty response 
in this State. Rev. E. L. Smith reported for 
Whitman College. The faculty are competent 
educators and earnest Christian workers, tak- 
ing personal interest in the students. Presi- 
dent Penrose, who visited Ahtanum Academy 
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on his way to Tacoma, reported enthusiasti- 
cally for that institution, commendiog most 
highly the principal, O. C. Palmer, and the 
academy. Brief reports were given of Puget 
Sound and Tacoma Academies, azd of the 
new Eells Academy in Colville, in the center 
of a region which was the field of labor of 
Father Eells for many years. Resolutions 
commending these institutions and indorsing 
their leaders were heartily passed. 

At the hour for the women’s meeting Mrs. 
L. M. Bailey read a paper which offered a 
suggested new departure. The author, dis- 
claiming any thought of revolution and in- 
tent only on evolution, urged such changes as 
may be necessary in order to make what is 
now the Woman’s Missionary Society include 
the entire church. The question is not now 
one of woman’s work, the greater concern is 
forthe men, Co-education in missions is the 
natural method and is adapted to our times. 
These suggestions were heartily and almost 
unanimously approved at the business meet- 
ing 

The question of the religious newspaper 
was discussed, and a general feeling was ex- 
pressed that the churches of this State have 
not at present just what is needed to serve 
their interests, though the way is not yet 
clear for a paper of their own. 

The report of the registrar was encouraging 
beyond anticipation. Not a church has re- 
ported difliculties without showing also a 
brighter side, and the general tone is of cheer- 
fuloess and courage even in the midst of trials 
which test faith aud endurance. With all re- 
sources restricted there are no complaints, 
but a sublime trust in God for all needed 
blessings. ke 3. Be 

een eee een 
THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
MEETING. 


We met at Haywood, whose fate hung in even 
balance with Raleigh 104 years ago for the se- 
lection of the capital of the State; but the cast- 
ing vote of the chairman decided adversely. 
No further ambition seems to have disturbed 
the town, now one of the quietest inland vil- 
lages of the State. On the afternoon of Sept. 
24 we were welcomed to this quaint old place, 
now thoroughly aroused with hospitality. 

The thirteen churches which witbin a year 
have broken away from the ecclesiastical 
sway of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
conference have all lost their homes and are 
struggling to build. The Haywood church 
acted nobly, and without aid erected by its 
own labor a neat building, tastefully finished 
in native pine, with 280 sittings. We found it 
ready for dedication, and already consecrated 
by a revival and forty-two conversions. Its 
membership is now 225. 

Long before the first se1vice the house was 
crowded. After a letter of greeting from the 
retiring moderator, Rev. C. C. Collins, whose 
ill health had constrained his resignation of 
the important post at Troy, Kev. J. P. Sims of 
Beaufort preached the opening sermon. The 
keynote was given at the devotional meeting 
the next morning by Rev. R. B. Johns, fresh 
from a revival of wonderful power at Dudley. 
Half the forenoon had passed before we could 
turn our attention to the business of the day. 
Rev. 8. S. Sevier was then chosen moderator, 
Rev. A. W. Curtis scribe. 

Time was limited for reports from the 
churches, but the many revivals mentioned 
showed that good work has been in progress. 
One church, long languishing, was added to 
the rolls, five new ones received, and eight 
ordained ministers. Among the notable pa- 
pers were those of Rev. Orishatukeh Faduma 
on How to Cultivate a Love for Keading, and 
tev. S.S. Sevier on The Importance of Con- 
stant and Thorough Preparation for all Chris- 
tian Workers. 

The Woman's Missionary Union filled an 
evening session, and greatly interested the 
crowded house. The reports from the fields 
were a surprise. How, with their deep pov- 
erty and hard work, they manage to do so 
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much for missions is a problem. Miss Cath- 
cart’s address on Life in Micronesia was a 
revelation. 

A forenoon was filled with brief reports and 
addresses on Sunday School Work in a special 
State convention, and then Rev. R. B. Johns’s 
address on The Right Use of the Bible resolved 
itself into a talk on The Anointing of the 
Spirit for Service, which resulted in special 
consecration. An hour was set apart for the 
examination of candidates for approbation to 
preach. The five-minute speeches on Tem- 
perance filled hours with hot shot that fell 
with telling effect—two or three speakers on 
their feet at once. Tobacco was strongly de- 
nounced, since so many use it in the South; 
and the opium habit was not spared, nor 
drinking. Sabbath desecration and excur- 
sions were denounced with strong resolu- 
tions. Many conversions resulted from that 
evening’s work. Numbers of white people 
were present each night. 

The dedication on Sunday proved the house 
muchtoosmall. Rev. F.G. Ragland preached 
an appropriate sermon. Rev. R. B. Johns 
offered the dedicatory prayer. The collection 
which followed was unique. A small debt 
still remained, and the pastor, Rev. J. E. 
MeNéeill, bad told his people the night before 
to bringa nickel each. The aisles were cleared 
and a procession was started, and even from 
out of doors; keeping step to quaint old plan- 
tation melodies, each, as the spirit moved, 
came forward and put down a nickel or other 
small amount. Nearly $20 were raised. 

In the afternoon we gathered again for the 
C. E. Union, in charge of Miss Cathcart, a 
wide-awake, earnest meeting, which included 
the best things in two minutes from each so- 
ciety’s report, five breezy reports of the Wash- 
ington convention and several stirring ad- 
dresses. At night a prayer and praise service 
found a packed house again. The moderator’s 
sermon was full of the spirit of united effort 
for Christ and his kingdom. The communion 
service followed, the wine administered from 
the water pitcher in glass goblets—their best 
—but the words spoken carried us beyond 
thought of these. Eleven persons responded 
to an earnest plea to the unconverted to de- 
cide for Christ at once. With tender prayer 
for these and the song, “ Blest be the tie that 
binds,” as all stood with clasped hands, the 
eighteenth annual association came to a close, 
to meet at Wilmington next year. 

As W.-C. 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 9, 
Mrs. C. E. Billings presided, and after read- 

ing Christ’s prayer for his apostles and for all 
believers in John 17, spoke upon the power of 
prayer, recalling many illustrations of the 
subject in the Bible and the frequency of 
ejaculatory prayer. The calendar topics for 
the different days of the week were read, in- 
cluding prayer for the American Board and 
Woman’s Board, the Norfolk and Pilgrim and 
Old Colony Branches, Sunday schools, a 
livelier faith in the promises of God, missicn- 
aries under appointment and the workers in 
the rooms of the Woman’s Board. Many pe- 
titions were offered for these various inter- 
ests and others. 

Miss Stanwood, having recently returned 
from her vacation in Colorado, spoke of a 
pleasant meeting with representative foreign 
mission workers among the ladies of three 
churches in Denver, the First Church, Plym- 
outh and South Broadway, and of the dis- 
advantage under which they labor in their 
distance from headquarters, Chicago being as 
far from Denver as it is from Boston, and 
visits from Board officers and missionaries 
being necessarily infrequent; also of a call at 
the rooms of the W. B. M. I. in Chicago, where 
she had an interview with Miss Pollock and 
Miss Wright. 

Mrs. Pedley of Niigata, Japan, was intro- 
duced. She went out in 1887 as Miss Martha 
Clark from Peacham, Vt., but during her resi- 
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dence in Japan has changed her name. She 
spoke of her own work, both before her mar- 
riage and since, and of the work of Miss Clara 
Browne of Niigata, especially among the 
children, asserting that the great need of 
Japan at present is a baptism of the Spirit. 

Miss Agnes M. Bigelow of the Zulu Mission 
was also introduced, having reached her home 
in Lowell only the previous Saturday. From 
her experience in two schools, at Umzumbe 
and Ipvanda, she spoke of the different motives 
which influence the girls to attend. 

Mrs. Huntington of Cleveland, connected 
with the Presbyterian Woman’s Board, was 
cordially welcomed, and with her friendly 
greeting reiterated the assurance that ‘‘all 
are one in Christ Jesus.” 

Miss Caldwell announced that the Woman’s 
Board Calendar for 1897 is now ready, and 
urged that a larger circulation than usual be 
secured. 

Mrs. Billings reminded those present that 
the hour from five to six on Sunday afternoon 
is devoted to prayer for our missionaries and 
their work by many connected with the Board, 


ee 


REV. OROSBY H. WHEELER, D.D. 

Ex-President Wheeler of Euphrates Col- 
lege was born in Hampden, Me., Sept. 8, 1823, 
and died at Auburndale, Mass., Oct. 11. He 
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graduated from Bowdoin College in 1847 and 
from Baogor Seminary in 1851. He served 
four years as pastor at Warren, Me. Then, 
offering himself to the American Board, he 
was accepted, and sailed for Smyrnain Janu- 
ary, 1857. Six months later he arrived at 
Harpoot, there to remain, save for cecasional 
visits to this country, until last July. He 
was the founder and first president of Eu- 
phrates College. How much he was beloved 
by the pupils of that institution may be in- 
ferred by the resolutions passed at the recent 
conference of Armenian preachers in Massa- 
chusetts, published on this page. He bas been 
living for the last few months at Auburndale, 
and it has been a joy to his friends to minis- 
ter to him after the awful ordeal through 
which he and his family passed. 
ee ern renee 


ARMENIAN PREAOHERS IN 
OONFERENOE. 


The fourth semi-annual meeting of the 
Armenian preachers of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island was held at the residence of 
Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, 3 Allston Street, Bos- 
ton. The following named gentlemen, who 
are in active service, were present: H. S. 
Jelalian, Boston; H. Benneyan, Worcester; 
H. M Pilibbosian, Cambridge and vicinity; 
H. H. Sargavakian, Whitinsville; H. K. San- 
tikian, Lowell, Lawrence and Nashua, N. H.; 
Caspar Ghazarian, Lynn; Kasbar der Kas- 
barian, Providence and vicinity; Haig Ada- 
dourian, Malden and vicinity. Rev. C. G. 
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Kemalyap, Rev. A. M. Iknadiosian and Rev. 
M. H. Hovhannesian, now retired, Rev. 
Joshua Coit, secretary Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, and Rev. M. H. Hitch- 
cock, superintendent Armenian Missions in 
Massachusetts, also met with the preachers 
in active service. Superintendent Hitchcock 
presided. The mourning session was occupied 
by reports of the missions and a discussion of 
methods of work. The last mentioned item 
had been divided into three heads, preaching, 
visiting and helping. The first part was 
taken up in an essay by H. K. Santikian, the 
second by K. der Kasbarian, and the third by 
Haig Adadourian. Intemperance and licen- 
tiousness were discussed in the afternoon ses- 
sion by H. H. Sargavakian and H. M. Pilib- 
bosian, respectively. 

In the general discussion of the field and 
the work it was shown that sixteen different 
places are reached by these Armenian preach- 
ers or missionaries, that there are at least 
2,300 Armenians living in these mission cen- 
ters, and that these missionaries have been 
devotedly at work among these Armenians, 
looking after their secular as well as religious 
interests. The progress of the work in gen- 
eral was encouraging and the prospect prom- 
ising. Mr. Coit, who was present at both 
sessions, was highly pleased with the amount 
of work accomplished, and expressed his hope 
that the Home Missionary Society would con- 
tinue the partial support cf the work as it has 
been doing during the past four years. 

It may be added here that the work in 
Worcester and Providence is independent of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society ; 
that is, the work in these cities is carried by 
local missionary societies. In all these dif- 
ferent places, however, Armenians take their 
part in the support of the work. 

A letter of appreciation to Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, the veteran missionary to the Ar- 
menians and ex-president of Euphrates Col- 
lege, Harpoot, Turkey, signed by eight grad- 
uates of Euphrates College and one graduate 
of Central Turkey College, Aintab, Turkey, 
was drawn up and sent. Following is the 
text of the letter: 

We, the eight Armenian ministers of the 
gospel, graduates of Euphrates College, labor- 
ing among our countrymen in various cities 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, convened 
at a ministers’ meeting at 3 Allston Street, 
Boston, do hereby express our heartfelt grati- 
tude to you, who have been the cause and the 
means of our mental and moral education. 
Your memory will be everlasting with us. 
We hope you will live in and through us. 
Yours was a life of self-denial and patient 
diligence. The world has been blessed~ by 
your life and work. God grant that cour coun- 
try may secure the desired freedom, so we 
may go back and continue the work whieh 
you began and continued so nobly and which 


is now in such a sad condition. 
H D. 





An institution which strongly appeals to 
our sympathies is the Mission High School 
at Ahmednagar, India. One of its depart- 
ments is a manual training school, which 
promises much for a class of boys till now 
shut out from every opportunity of earning 
honorable self-support. Many of these boys 
are selected from native Christian families, 
whose income is not more than one cent a 
day foreach member. After graduating from 
this school they are equipped tw earn a living. 
The sum of $10,000 is needed to erect and 
furnish a workshop with benches and tools 
and to enlarge the boarding department. The 
government has given a site of four and a 
half acres. A gentleman in Bombay has 
promised $3,000 toward the shop, and has 
given $1,250 for new dormitories. In aiddi- 
tion to gifts and pledges received, $5,000 more 
are needed, and the principal, Rev. James 
Smith, is now in this country, hoping soon to 
secure this sum. It costs only $15 a year to 
educate a boy in this school. We hope Mr. 
Smith may be able promptly to return to his 
work with the amount needed. Contributions 
may be sent through Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
treasurer of the American Board. 
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The Home 
NATURE'S WORSHIP. 


BY FREDERIC PERBY NOBLE. 





Not souls alone, O loving One, yield homage unto 
thee, 

But bird and flower, in shrines of thine, make cease- 
less melody. 

Our hearts they soothe, our souls they lift, as praise 
and prayer they raise, 

Till all of life’s deep notes are keyed to thine eter- 
nal days. 


ose e lene 

A bright woman who was desirous to 
form a woman’s club in the small town 
where she lived sent a circular letter to 
several of these organizations asking what 
benefits had accrued from them. One 
pithy reply was: “It’s the best gossip 
killer I know of!” It is perfectly obvious 
that many good-natured people talk about 
their neighbors because they have nothing 
else to talk about. Once let their interest 
be kindled in something outside this narrow 
range of personalities and it is surprising 
how soon they cease to care whether Mrs. 
Jones took up her parlor carpet this fall, or 
to speculate where Mrs. Smith can be going 
all dressed up at this houroftheday. J.G. 
Holland said that ‘‘the confirmed gossip 
is always either malicious or ignorant. 
The one variety needs a change of heart 
and the other a change of pasture.’’ God’s 
grace must effect the first and one need not 
go afield for the last, as the ends of the 
earth ae now brought to our notice by 
various agencies, not the least useful of 
which is a properly conducted woman’s 
club. 


It is significant, also, that so many of 
these clubs are turning their attention to 
subjects pertaining tothe home. In exam- 
ining a long list of topics to be discussed 
the present season by clubs in the vicinity 
of Boston alone, we were impressed that in 
nearly every instance there was a committee 
on child culture, or some kindred theme of 
paramount value. Literature and art by no 
means hold the monopoly of interest. In 
Newton Center, for instance, Prof. Charlton 
Black is to give a course of practical talks 
on Home Education for Children, present- 
ing the ideals of the best English writers, 
and showing how children may be inter- 
ested in them. Next February there is to 
be a national congress of mothers held in 
Washington, another indication that less 
vital subjects are not likely to usurp the at- 
tention of American women. Of special 
importance will be a discussion on means 
of developing in children characteristics 
which will elevate and ennoble them, and 
thus assist in overcoming the conditions 
which now prompt crime and make neces- 
sary the maintenance of jails, workhouses 
and reformatories. 


The World’s Food Fair, which opened in 
Mechanics Building, Boston, last week, is 
the third gathering of the sort in the same 
place within five years, showing that there 
is an increasing interest in the scientific 
principles that underlie the proper suste- 
nance of the human body. Both the com- 
monwealth and the city were represented 
on opening night and the fair may be said 
to have assumed national proportions, inas- 
much as speakers of national repute like 
W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Edacation, J. S. Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Carroll D. Wright and 
professors from several of the leading col- 
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leges are to be among the speakers during 
the tive weeks’ session, Each day there is 
a home congress, at which is discussed the 
relation of what we eat to the moral and 
mental as well as the highest physical de- 
velopment of the individual. All students 
of social conditions and all temperance 
workers now recognize the evil effects 
which accompany malnutrition, and it is 
believed that a scientific study of foods will 
be astep towards reform. There is a propo- 
sition to establish a national school of in- 
dustries where these theories may be prac- 
tically demonstrated. 


—— oo 


AT THE MT. HOLYOKE FIRE. 


** Blood will tell’ in institutions as well 
as in families. This broader scope of the 
law of heredity had an emphatic illustra- 
tion im the scenes connected with the recent 
destructive conflagration at Mt. Holyoke 
College. The sterling principles of com- 
mon sense, self possession, perseverance, 
loyalty, conscientiousness, faith, which Mary 
Lyon held and practiced and taught in the 
early days of her seminary, have outlasted 
‘“‘the stones and brick and mortar” of the 
edifice she builded with so much zeal and 
self-denial sixty years ago. They have fol- 
lowed ‘**South Hadley girls’’ wherever they 
have gone and remained the heritage of 
alma mater at home, It is said that at the 
burning several years ago of the daughter 
seminary at Oxford, O., one pupil in an 
upper story, met by the flames in the 
hall, returned to her room, carefully tied 
sheets and blankets together according to 
instructions previously given, let herself 
down beyond the second story, dropped to 
the ground and immediately reported to 
the principal with the quiet question, 
‘“What shall I do next?” 

Similar presence of mind and systematic 
activity prevailed at the mother college. 
A private letter says, ‘‘ There was no panic, 
no screaming; everybody worked and every 
body was sensible.’ It is reported that 
one pupil, in carrying down stairs her be- 
longings tied up in a sheet, dropped in the 
hall a bottle, which broke, and that she im- 
mediately procured a broom and swept up 
the pieces of glass lest others might be 
injured by them. That was worthy of Mary 
Lyon. Before the fire was out a systematic 
arrangement was planned and manned—by 
women—and all the students distributed 
among the hospitable homes of the village. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, by an- 
nouncement passed around while the fire 
was still doing its work, the school met in 
the village church. One of the scholars 
writes: ‘‘When we saw the vestry filled 
with the girls and the faculty facing us 
from the platform, some one started, 
‘¢ H-o l-y-o-k-e, are we!’’ Then we felt 
that we were the college, although the build- 
ing was no more. The cheer rang out 
brave and beautiful, and the teachers ap- 
plauded. Then came a more inspiring part. 
Mrs. Mead arose and read the Ninety-first 
Psalm, which meant a great deal to us. 
Then the roll was called, and of all the 
nearly four hundred girls there was not a 
single one who did not either answer 
Present, or was answered for by some other 
one. Was it not a splendid record that 
nobody went shooting off on the electric 
cars without telling anybody? Then the 
doxology was sung and one of the profes 
sors made a wonderful prayer of thanks- 
giving. Then Mrs, Mead spoke of our 
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plans. The only word of Mt. Holyoke 
would be to ‘'goforward.’”’ We were not to 
stand still for a moment. She brought us 
right back to the heart of things, and when 
she finished the college spirit was at its 
hight and we gave long, ringing cheers for 
the president and faculty and for the South 
Hadley people, and parted singing our 
chorus, 





Holyoke, Holyoke, tried and true, 
We will love her ever; 

Alma mater and the blue 
We'll forget, no never. 


ees 


HOW MUOH DO FATHERS OWE TO 
THEIR SONS? 


BY ELLEN CONWAY. 


It is not any abstract question that is in 
mind, but one of litera) dollars and cents, 
How much ought a father to spend for his 
son, how good an education, how many 
advantages ought he to give him, before he 
may feel that his duty to him is done? It 
is hard, to be sure, to discuss such a ques- 
tionin general terms. Circumstances differ, 
No rule will fit all cases. The income, the 
father’s health, the size of the family, the 
boy’s talents, the talents of his younger 
brothers and sisters—all these factors enter 
into every such problem, and no two prob- 
lems are exactly alike. Each household 
must solve its own. And yet every house- 
hold solves its problems with an eye out to 
its neighbors. Public opinion affects our 
private expenditures, We are all conscious 
of general standards to which we try, more 
or less, to conform. The standards and 
the public opinion ought surely to be fair 
subjects of discussion. 

Now the question is, are not the stand- 
ards of today getting to be rather high for 
parents? Is not public sentiment growing 
rather exacting towards them? Fora rich 
father, of course, it is simple enough to do 
whatever the fashion may demand. From 
one in obviously narrow circumstances little 
is expected. It is the man of moderate 
means who really feels the perplexities of 
the situation. His boy must go to college, 
of course. No matter what he means to do 
afterward, no matter how little liking he 
has for books, it is a foregone conclusion 
that he goes to college. Ile must have a 
good “ fit.” He must not ‘ crowd himeelf.”’ 
He must not enter college too young. Eigh- 
teen is young enough. Many authorities 
prefer nineteen. At college, beside his reg- 
ular bills—tuition, board, books, clothing, 
traveling, incidentale—there will be a for- 
midable list of society expenses, for he will 
maintain—and quote his professors to sup- 
port him—that the society life is ‘‘ one of 
the most valuable educating influences of 
the course.’’ Perhaps he gets tutoring to 
help out, or finds work to do in some of the 
long vacations, but more likely not, unless 
his father is really poor. The boy gradu- 
ates, say, at twenty-two. Then come two 
or three years spent in studying his profes- 
sion, one or two more in getting his start, 
and at twenty-five or twenty-six the young 
doctor or lawyer is ready to provide for 
himeelf. 

Now it is perfectly true that his father 
has not been counting it a burden to main- 
tain him all these years. It has been a 
pleasure, rather, a delight. Fathers do not 
complain of what they do for their children. 
They rejoice in it. Nevertheless, the mat- 
ter is one that needs to be looked at from 
the standpoint of practical common sense 
as well as of sentiment and affection. ‘‘ Par- 
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ents ought to make sacrifices to give their 
children an education.”’ Certainly they 
ought. But may not the parents’ sacrifice 
be out of proportion, sometimes, to the 
child’s benefit? And as for ‘ education,” 
is there to be no limit to its exactions? If 
it claims twenty-five years now, is it to 
claim thirty in the next generation, and 
then thirty-five? 

It might seem harsh to say that boys 
ought to become actually ‘independent ”’ 
as soon as they become legally so. And 
yet, taking into account the needs of 
younger brothers and sisters, as well as of 
fathers and mothers, is it certain that a re- 
action in that direction would be for the 
worse? The father who is able to send his 
son to college and a professional school is 
usually able to provide something in the 
way of insurance against his death. But 
often he is not able to provide much against 
the emergencies of life, against sickness, or 
hard times, or loss of work, or old age. 
Maintenance for four years to one son, or 
for eight if he has two, means four or eight 
years given away of his own maintenance in 
old age—why not? Indeed, it means much 
more than that, counting interest. It may 
be said that filial affection and gratitude 
will provide for that time when it comes. 
But surely it is more pleasant for parents 
not to be wholly dependent on affection and 
gratitude. Is it not also more fitting and 
more fair? 

Suppose it were to become the custom, 
the expected thing, for a young man to 
regard his education, at least after twenty- 
one, not as something his father had owed 
to him, but as something he owed to his 
father? Suppose he were to give his father 
notes for the indebtedness, and were to 
make it his first business to pay them? 

‘*It is pretty hard for a young man to 
begin life in debt.’’ So it is. But it is 
pretty hard, too, for a middle-aged man to 
go plodding on through life just on the 
edge of debt, never far enough away to 
draw a long breath and begin to take things 
easily. ‘* Marriages would have to be de- 
ferred?’’ Yes. But is it any harder for 
the girl to wait for her lover than for the 
wife to watch her husband growing old 
before his time? 

Life is hard. We cannot get away from 
that, any of us. But is not the tendency in 
these days to accumulate too much of its 
hardness upon the period of middle age 
and to give youth too long an exemption 
from its cares and responsibilities? 


a 


SYMPATHY FOR THE RIOH MAN. 


One of the generous givers of the North- 
west, who has passed on, remarked to us 
once, in a pitiful tone: ‘O, that I might 
now and then receive a word of kindness 
and love! Why am I deprived of human 
sympathy? Why doI never receive tokens 
of regard from those about me? The poor 
are cared for, flowers and loving letters are 
sent to the sick and sorrowing, pleasant 
surprises are prepared for those who have 
served their generation long and well, but 
I, who hunger for some intimation that I 
am valued in my church and community, 
am passed by, save as almost daily called 
upon to minister to others.” 

This cry of a strong, generous, lovable 
man opened up another side of the ques- 
tion. In this case, although loved and val- 
ued for his good deeds, highly esteemed for 
his work’s sake, called upon in a thousand 
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ways to minister to others from his abun- 
dant means, a superintendent of a large 
Sunday school for years, yet he went to his 
grave a hungry and, in one sense, a lonely 
man. He was appealed to constantly for 
charity, was consulted as to every form of 
religious activity, was ever generous and 
ready to listen to calls for help, was ex- 
pected as a matter of course to head every 
‘contribution paper,’’ secular or religious, 
and was a gentleman in every sense of the 
term. At his funeral flowers were scat- 
tered in profusion. Eulogies, public and 
private, were pronounced, He was sin- 
cerely, truly mourned, but so far as he was 
concerned it was too late. 

This is no fancy picture. We to whom 
he confided his feelings on one occasion 
saw his heartache, because with all that 
wealth could bestow he had few to say 
from the heart, ‘‘God bless you for your 
deeds of love.’’ It was not that he craved 
fame, not that he desired notoriety, not 
that he coveted a reward for his noble gifts 
lavishly bestowed, but, like a _ simple- 
hearted child, he hungered for words of 
love from those he loved. He gave money, 
time, talent, but he received little in re- 
turn, in a long life, to tell him that he was 
appreciated by his: friends and neighbors. 
It was simply neglect on their part and a 
lack in expressing their true regard. They 
never dreamed that this strong, loving soul 
cared for any indication on their part show- 
ing their esteem, but by the very fact that 
he was lovable should receive in his life- 
time the warm grasp of the hand and the 
manifestation of their love. S.E B 


—_ 


TAKING THINGS FOR GRANTED. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





This is an age of reason. We are taught 
that nothing should be taken for granted. 
Challenge, investigation, the probe and the 
meter are the order of the day, and yet, let 
us take a few things for granted still. In- 
deed, this must be done or else all rever- 
ence and those beautiful attributes which 
go with it must decay. Nathaniel, in 
Friend Olivia, alludes to one of these attri- 
butes when he says of Asa Bevin, ‘‘ He was 
wise in that learning which comes by rev- 
erence.”’ There is little enough remaining 
of it. Leave us still its shreds and patches. 
Thus the inquiring child, modern methods 
to the contrary notwithstanding, must take 
most trut) for granted at the hands of his 
parents, Even as we grow older we must 
depend on the word of the wise in nearly 
every department for our knowledge. No 
human being can begin to experiment for 
himself in one-tenth of the lines in which 
he is sometimes obliged to work. His 
premises and most of his facts must be ob- 
tained from others, 

The child’s ideals must be formed from 
those of his home. Without express words 
he learns, if he has the right kind of par- 
ents, that the habit of smoking is folly, and 
worse; that no respectable man, if he loves 
his country and his God aright, will ever 
be seen in a liquor saloon; that moral 
worth and mind culture are in price far 
above rubies or any form of material wealth; 
that the churches represent God in the 
world, and that if one would help on God’s 
work he must go tochurch and side with 
church-going people against the other sort; 
and a hundred other postulates, which ac- 
company or follow these as inevitably as 
the day the sunrise. 
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All children will doubtless object some- 
times to attendance upon cburch or school 
when there seems no special reason for do- 
ing so. They will sometimes treat guests 
rudely in spite of the best efforts of con- 
scientious guardians, but the proper rou- 
tine of a home assumes so much that the 
well-bred child comes to take certain things 
for granted and as essential to the every- 
day conduct of the family. He expects to 
go tochurch as surely as he expects to eat 
his breakfast on Sunday morning. He ex- 
pects to bathe himself at certain stated 
hours, and if he cannot conveniently do 
this every day he sets aside certain times in 
the week for it, because he has been brought 
up to do it so regularly that he takes it for 
granted that the things must always be 
done thus and so. He accepts the duty of 
entertaining visitors and, perhaps, of seeing 
them to their homes as necessary. 

‘*Why, how do your children learn to do 
these things without protest?’’ inquired 
one mother of another. ‘‘ Mine make a fuss 
about going to bed, and another about get- 
ting up in the morning. They scold every- 
Sunday about going tochurch, If they can 
trump up the slightest excuse they want to 
stay at home from school. My eldest boy, 
who is fourteen, and ought to know better, 
almost refuses to see Miss H. home whenshe 
comes to make her calls, which have to be 
in the evening, for she has no otber time. 
How do you contrive to have your children 
perform all these duties so willingly?” 

The explanation was made that they had 
been from their earliest years required to 
do these little tasks so unwaveringly, and 
the possibility of any alternative had been 
so strenuously concealed from them that no 
question ever arose in their minds in regard 
to them. It was taken for granted that 
they were to be done; the ideals of the fam- 
ily as impressed every moment of every day 
since the children were born clearly de- 
manded it, and accordingly they were done. 


FATHER MARQUETTE. 


You have room for the Pilgrims, as forth they em- 
bark, 

God’s rainbow above them, in Freedom’s frail ark ; 

No room for the freedom of speech and of thought 

That over the wave of the ocean they brought’? 

Ashamed to confess that you owe him a debt? 

You’ve room for Columbus, but none for Marquette. 





O nation first cradled in the bosom of God! 
O nation whose fathers the martyr-path trod! 
O fear not the Bible that fostered your youth, 
And fear not the churches, the pillars of truth. 
Rise up and confess that you owe him a debt! 
You’ve room for Columbus, make room for Mar- 

quette. 

—Pres.J. E. Rankin, Howard University. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE FARMER. 


The farmers contribute the highest aver- 
age moral character of any portion of our 
people. For four years I was governor of 
the commonwealth of Michigan, and once 
in every two or three weeks during the 
whole time I visited the normal reform 
school, where we have five or six hundred 
boys. I have talked to those boys a great 
many times, and I have asked all who came 
from farms, who were born and raised op 
the farms till they came there, to raise the 
right hands. I have asked this repeatedly, 
and out of 500 boys we never had fifteen. | 
do not say this to criticise people who do 
not live in the country. By nature we are 
all very much alike. But the farmer is 
right out in contact with honest mother na 
ture, She teaches him lessons of fidelity 
and faithfulness and honesty. This is one 
thing you contribute very largely that you 
couldn’t figure in dollars and cents,—E£. 
Governor Luce of Michigan, in an address 
at Chautauqua. 
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THE THREE GRAVES. 


(See Conversation Corner.) 


’Twas autumn and the leaves were dry 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound. 


As through the churchyard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet 
Above the sleeping dead, 


Three little graves, ranged side by side, 
My close attention drew; 

O’er two the tall grass, bending, sighed, 
And one seemed fresh and new. 


As, lingering there, I mused awhile 
On death’s long, dreamless sleep | 
And opening life’s deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 


Her form was bowed, but not with years, 
Her words were faint and few, 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distilled like evening dew. 


A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced, 

And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 


‘* Mamma, now you must love me more, 
For little sister’s dead, 

And t’other sister died before, 
And brother, too, you said. 


‘Mamma, what made sweet sister die? 
She loved me when we played; 

You told me, if I would not cry, 
You’d show me where she’s laid.” 


“Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 

No light comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sound,” 


‘*Mamma, why can’t we take her up? 
I’ll put her in my bed; 

I’ll feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won’t be dead; 


‘‘ For sister’ll be afraid to lie 
In this dark grave tonight, 
And she’ll be very cold, and cry 
Because there is no light.” 


‘‘ No, sister is not cold, my child, 
For God, who saw her die, 

As he looked down from heaven and smiled, 
Recalled her to the sky. 


“ And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom ’twas given. 

Her body in the ground is dead, 
But sister lives in heaven.” 


“* Maroma, won’t she be hungry there, 
And want some bread to eat? 

And who will give her clothes to wear 
And keep them clean and neat? 


“ Papa must go and carry some, 
I’1l send her all I’ve got; 

And he must bring sweet sister home, 
Mamma, now must he not?”’ 


‘No, my dear child, that cannot be, 
But if you’re good and true, 

You’ll one day go to her, but she 
Can never come to you. 


“** Let little children come to me,’ 
Once our dear Saviour said, 
And in bis arms she’1l always be, 
And God will give her bread.’”’ 
—Seba Smith. 
—— 


There is a fact_concerning child life and a 
child’s education which is more than hinted 
atin the statement which Barrie makes con- 
cerning Elspeth; in his serial, Sentimental 
Tommy, now running in Scribner’s. “ Els- 
peth,” he says, “often carried in her pocket a 
little Testament, presented to her by Rev. 
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Mr. Dishart for learning by heart one of the 
noblest of books, the Shorter Catechism, as 
Scotch children do or did, not understanding 
it at the time, but its meaning comes long after- 
ward and suddenly, when you have most need 
of it.” 

pee ae 


SLEEPING AND BATING. 


The grape cure, which consists in living for 
six or eight weeks on good stale bread and 
the best of grapes, has proved beneficial in 
cases where the system is suffering from be- 
ing over fed, but the treatment is not wise for 
consumptives, thin people or those who have 
any sort of wasting disease. 


Miss Parloa says that the right way to boil 
an egg is not to boil it at all! It should be 
placed in boiling water in a covered vessel 
and kept on the back of the range for ten min- 
utes, or a little longer if cooked on the table. 
In this way the albumen will be cooked 
evenly, whereas, if the egg has been boiled 
three minutes, it would have been soft within, 
tough without and very indigestible. 


Dr. Felix Oswald maintains that frost is a 
great promoter of sound, protracted sleep, as 
proved by the fact that insomnia is a rare af- 
fliction of wintry climates. He also depre- 
cates the use of too warm and heavy bedding. 
An air bath before retiring, a current of pure, 
told air in the room all night, and the bed- 
ding so arranged that extra covers over the 
feet may be pulled up as the cool of dawn 
approaches are conditions likely to insure 
healthful slumber. 


The same eminent authority advocates eat- 
ing the principal meal at the end of the day 
for the reason that repletion causes somno- 
lence. His argument is based upon the habits 
of from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 men in an age 
far surpassing the present era for health wor- 
ship and sanitary insight. From 800 B.C. to 
the third Christian century the one meal 
system prevailed all over Northern Europe 
and the Hellenized portions of Western Asia. 
That one meal was eaten at the end of the 
working day. 


One great danger in giving up flesh food 
altogether is that one does not get a balanced 
diet. There will be an excess of starchy food 
and a deficiency of nitrogenous matter, in 
which flesh foods are abundant. To correct 
this the vegetarian should eat less potatoes, 
few or no turnips, parsnips and the more 
watery vegetables, substituting for these more 
of the grains in their varied forms, more on- 
ions, eggs and such leguminous foods as beans 
and peas, also more fruit and nuts. A few of 
the latter after a meal promote the secretion of 
saliva and aid digestion. 


A notable series of lectures was delivered 
at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
not long ago by Prof. Elmer Gates, and the 
New York Medical Times, commenting upon 
one of them, says: 


We know that great grief, fright or in- 
tense anger may so poison the milk of the 
nursing mother as to carry death to the 
child. Professor Gates has not only isolated 
this poison and shown it in crystals, but 
has demonstrated that bad and unpleasant 
feelings create harmful chemical products 
in the body, which are physically injurious, 
while good, pleasant and benevolent feel- 
ings create beneficial chemical products, 
and these products may be detected by 
chemical analysis in the perspiration and 
urine, Professor Gates claims that this is 
not a theory but an actual fact. By excit- 
ing definite emotions in individuals and 
analyzing the perspiration, he has already 
been able to identify forty poisons and as 
many beneficially chemical products. If 
with every bad or good emotion there is a 
corresponding chemical change in the tis- 
sues, the one depressing and poisonous and 
the other exhilarating and life promoting, 
the secret of heaven and hell in our pres- 
ent life, and how to avoid the one and se- 
cure the other, is in a measure unfolded. 
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Closet and Altar 


When prayer brings no solace to your 
weary heart try praise. 





Good and holy sentiments are the oil 
which feeds the lamp of prayer. And this 
suggests an occasional use of good books 
over and above their normal use, There 
are seasons to every devout person when 
the vessel of the heart seems to run dry and 
the flame of prayer burns low in the socket. 
You may then often replenish the vessel by 
reading the favorite spiritual author. Pass 
your eye once more over that marked pas- 
sage, over those words which glow with 
such a fervor of devout sentiment; and the 
oil will flow again, drop by drop, into the 
vessel.— FE. M Goulburn. 





** Being justified by faith we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Is itso? Is this a fact in our own personal 
experience? Peace with God. This is the 
starting point of all blessing, the opening 
out of a vista of ‘‘ joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.’”’ Look well into these words in 
the sunlight of God’s favor. Then look out 
humbly into the battle of life and say it, in 
your wife’s face, in your children’s faces, 
in your servants’ faces: ‘‘We have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
— Webb Peploe. 





It seems an easy thing, 
Mayhap, one day to sing; 
Yet the next day 

We cannot sing or say. 


Keep silence with good heart, 
While silence fits our part; 
Another day 

We shall both sing and say. 


. . . . . . 


Can we not sing or say? 
In silence let us pray, 
And meditate 
Our love-song while we wait. 
—C. G. Rossetti. 





As you value your faith, your God and 
your Saviour, as you look for a nobler and 
better character, keep the spiritual eye up- 
ward. Pray when and where you will, but 
pray as a habit. The heavenly eye must 
be kept trained and adjusted to heavenly 
visions if it would gain anything from them. 
—Bishop Lawrence. 





Almigbty God, we would not rusb into 
tby presence witb basty words upon our 
lips; but we would seek thy face witb 
meekness of beart and bumbleness of 
mind, Grant that we may be given the 
tigbt spirit witb wbhicb to address thee; 
that we may understand tby perfections 
and be submissive to thy will concerning 
us; that we may remember tbat tbou art 
our Fatber in beaven and that we should 
come to thee witb the confidence and 
trust of little children. Wmplant in us, 
we pray thee, O God, desires pure and 
sincere, 80 that when we pray we may 
not ask only witb our lips for sucb things 
as would please thee, but that we may 
long for them witb our beart, and witb 
all the strengtb of our spiritual being. 
© Lord, may we desire and ask only for 
those things wbicb make for peace, those 
things wbicb will better fit us for mem= 
bersbip in tby cburcb below, and for 
citizensbip in tby kingdom above, to 
which we bope to come tbrougb bim wbo 
loved us and gave bimself for us, even 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen, 





| 
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Mothers in Council. 


TEACHING CHILDREN ABOUT DEATH. 

1 was interested in the artiele on teaching 
children about death and heaven, and it 
occurred to me that possibly my experience 
might help some one, as children will ask 
questions when one has no caterpillar and 
butterfly with which to illustrate. 

Some years ago the mother of a little girl, 
then four years old, died. During the last 
few days of the mother’s illness the child was 
at her grandmother’s. I think she was not 
told of the event till her father brought her 
home after the house had settled to quiet 
again. She came running in and looked on 
the lounge, then ran to the bedroom where 
she had always found her mother. Stopping 
on the threshold, she looked back to the 
lounge, while a puzzled look came over her 
face. 

‘* Where is my mamma, auntie?” 

‘* Mamma has gone to live with Jesus, dear, 
where she will never be sick any more.” 

‘* What made her go there?”’ 

‘* Because Jesus wanted her to come.”’ 

* Can’t I go and see her? ”’ 

‘*Not now. By and by, if you love Jesus, 
you will go and see him and mamma.” I 
talked with her about heaven, how pure 
and happy every one was who went there. 
Before the mother went she wished the little 
one to see her after she was placed in the 
casket. When everything was ready I took 
her in my lap and said, ‘‘ You know mamma 


has been sick a good many weeks, don’t © 


you?” 

“Yes. But she isn’t sick now.” 

"No. Mamma has gone to live with Jesus, 
and will never be sick again. But God made 
mamma a house to live in while she lived 
here, and when she went to live with him she 
left that house, because she did not need it 
here.”’ 

‘* But why doesn’t she need it now?” 

‘*Do you remember that you lived in Mr. 
Blank’s house before you came to this house 
to live?” 

eam;”’ 

‘* Why don’t you live there now while you 
live here?” 

“ We can’t live in two houses, of course.”’ 

‘* No, and Jesus has given mamma a nice 
new house to live in that will never be tired 
nor sick any more, and so she does not need 
the house she has lived in so long any more. 
She left it here when she went to her new 
one. Now I am going to take you into the 
other room and let you see the house she 
left.’’ 

As I held her in my arms by the casket I 
said: ‘‘ Remember, darling, this is not mamma, 
but only just the house she lived in. Don’t 
yuu know when she was here she always 
opened her eyes and smiled at you?”’ 

“Yes. Why doesn’tshe now? It looks like 
mamma.” 

** Do you remember when we all went away 
last summer we closed the blinds and locked 
the doors? Somebody came to see us while 
we were gone. Did we speak to them?” t 

“ee No.”’ 

“ Why didn’t we?” 

‘* Because we were not here, and didn’ 
know when they came.” 

‘* Did the house speak tothem?” ~« 

‘* No; the house couldn’t talk.” 

‘** Just so mamma has gone away to be with 
Jesus, and can’t speak to her little girl, and 
the house she has left cannot speak to you.” 

Some weeks later she asked, ‘‘ Is my mamma 
dead? B—— said she was.” 

‘* No, dear, your mamma is alive; but when 
people go away as your mamma has then 
people say they are dead, but it is only the 
house they lived in that is dead, because they 
have gone out of it, so it can’t be alive any 
longer.”’ 

A few days after the funeral she asked, 
‘* What made the men put mamma’s house in 
the ground?” 





‘* Because that is the right way to take care 
of our house after we are gone out of it.” 

‘* Won’t it make mamma feel bad?”’ 

“Do you remember when mamma made 
this little dress for you?”’ 

ii Yes.” 

‘What did she do with the old one that 
was worn out?” ‘ 

‘Put it in the rag-bag.’”’ 

“Did you feel bad because it was put in the 
rag-bag?’”’ 

6s No.”’ 

“ Why ? ” 

‘* Because I had this new one to. wear and 
did not want the old one.” 

* Just so God has given mamma a new 
house to live in so much better than the old 
one that she does not care any more about 
that one being put in the ground than you 
cared because the old dress was put in the 
rag-bag.’’ 

So far as I can tell she has not one unpleas- 
ant thought about death or dying. When she 
has been good or gained some victory over 
temptation, and I say that I think Jesus is 
pleased with his little girl, quick as a flash 
sheadds, “‘ And mamma.” Jesus and mamma 
seem to be linked very pleasantly in her 
thoughts. A member of her Sunday school 
class died about a year after the mother went. 
Not long afterwards, she asked: ‘“‘Do you 
think Nellie has seen my mamma and talked 
to her? What do you think she said to her?”’ 

It seems to me so much better to give a 
child such an idea of death and heaven than 
to let one gain the impression of one little 
child I know about. Her grandpa died, and 
some weeks after, when asked, ‘‘ Where is 
grandpa? ’”’ she replied, ‘‘ All deaded and car- 
ried off in a cupboard.” An AUNTIE. 


HOW FAR SHOULD A MOTHER NEGLECT HER- 
SELF? 

“T am an old woman now,” writes a sub- 
scriber, “but I read your department of 
Mothers in Council with deep interest, and I 
fairly ache to give young mothers the benefit 
of my mistakes. But would they listen to 
me? Does not every married woman have to 
go through her own bitter experience before 
she learns how to bring up a family prop- 
erly?” 

Omitting the parts of the letter which have 
no relevancy to the question asked above, we 
give the substance of what our friend says 
concerning self-neglect, for we believe her 
case is a typical one: 

No woman can do the best for those she 
loves unless she takes care of herself first of 
all. This sounds selfish, but it is not. The 
regular round of housework, with no oppor- 
tunity for change or recreation, if continued 
year in and year out, will surely break down 
the health and spirits of the strongest woman. 
And when the housemother has fits of de- 
pression it makes the whole family unhappy. 
I wish now that I had left windows unwashed 
and clothes unironed and insisted upon my 
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right as a human being to some time for rec- 
reation and self-culture, not for my own sake, 
but to be in better condition to minister to 
others. I would not advocate slack house- 
keeping, but if something must be neglected 
don’t let it be folks. It is much easier to 
work, too, when one feels rested and happy, 
but it is impossible to be cheerful with a 
jaded, worn-out nervous system. Little faults 
in the children which nearly worried me to 
death when I was so weak and miserable I 
saw afterwards in a different light, and I 
realize now that I made mountains out of 
molehills. 

Still I have no one to blame but myself. 
My husband was always urging me to “ let 
things go,” but I felt it was my duty to “ sac- 
rifice ’’ myself for him and the children. But 
I believe that with such sacrifice the Lord is 
not well pleased. Months of enforced rest at 
a sanitarium opened my eyes at last and now 
I feel like saying to every young mother: 
Don’t neglect yourself except when illness 


‘or something else demands it. Look out for 


number one, not selfishly, but censcientiously, 
in order that you may have more health and 
better spirits for your family and friends. 


or 


A mother was explaining to a diminutive 
juvenile the meaning of a picture representing 
a@ number of martyrs who had been thrown to 
some hungry lions. She tried to impress his 
infant mind with the terrors of the scene, and 
thought she had succeeded, when suddenly 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ O, ma, just look at that poor 
little lion behind there! He won’t get any.’’— 
Answers. 


Your 
Neighbor 


doesn’t know 
what she is 
missing by 
not using 
Cleveland’s 
baking 
powder. 








BESESSRAIEAAAE AGAGAGA@ 








‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, “mre 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


*AYOID IMITATIONS> 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HE place of honor this week 
is given to a letter concern- 
ing one of our Corner pets. 
I was thinking the other 
day that it had been a long 
time since we had heard 
from him; we shall all 
read now with interest the 
latest—and last—tidings 
from Bonnie Joli. 


Dear Mr. Martin: With all 
the various cats that have 
been brought, of late, to the 
attention of Cornerers, [ 
trust the image of one who has been honored 
by the publication of his picture in these col- 
umns has not been entirely effaced. [O, no, 
here is the old cat’s ‘‘image’’!—D. F.] 


T 








Of course you remember that this was no 
other than Bonnie-Briar Bush, alias Bonnie- 
Joli, the Huntington Avenue cat, for which a 
name was solicited through the Corner some 
two years ago. [See Corners for Nov. 22, 1894, 
and Jan. 24, 1895.] You recall the delightful 
gathering you attended, together with D.F., 
the editor of the Home Department, and the 
lady from the Congregational Library, when 
these discreet persons selected, from seventy 
or more suggested names, the one which has 
become familiar throughout Cornerdom. You 


remember too, perhaps, that later, when house- * 


keeping was broken up in the Huntington 
Avenue apartments, an excellent (Congrega- 
tional) home was secured for him in the city 
of Newton. A few months later still, Bonnie’s 
new mistress moved to New York for a time, 
and he was bequeathed to a neighboring gro- 
cery, where he has dozed on the counter, saun- 
tered about ina lordly way and become the 
friend of many customers. Before he was 
transferred to the grocery and at least four 
months after he left our abode I visited him 
in his Newton home, and hardly had my 
wheel ovens at the gate when down he trotted 
from the piazza, purring me his old-time wel- 
come. 

Now comes the saddest part of this cat tale. 
Last week I received this letter from the peo- 
ple in Newton where he was first housed: 
“Bonnie died suddenly a few days ago. He 
had the best of care up to the last. He had 
become the ae of the neighborhood and was 
considered the wisest and most loving cat in 
Newton. He had many friends because be 
showed himself friendly. The store people 
said they were so surprised to find him lying, 
a3 if sound asleep. He had died in the night. 
No one can imagine the cause.’”’ So this is 
the end of dear Bonnie-Joli. IfI had more 
time I should let the tears drop that are trem- 
bling on my lashes, for I loved Bonnie and 
I think he loved me. Anyhow, he was a 
great credit to the Corner, and his example 
ought to raise the standard of cat behavior all 
through our constituency. H. A. B 


I feel like expressing something like sym- 
pathy with H. A. B., for I know J should be 
grieved if anything should happen to Kitty 
Clover—I am sure I should find time to let 
the lash trembling tears actually drop, al- 
though I never sent my cat away to board 
nor left him to lounge or languish on the 
counter of a grocery store. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that now, with the passing 
of B. J., Kitty Clover is not only our senior 
charter member, in the cat department, but 
that in age and social position he ranks 
every other Corner cat. We do indeed dis- 


cern signs of infirmities belonging to his ad-. 


vanced years—he likes to occupy an easy- 
chair in the parlor much of the day and his 
sight seems to be getting dim; yet even now 


if he sees a dog approaching, or a man with 
plumber’s tools at the back door, he exe- 
cutes an alibi in double quick time! 

So, having enticed him by a lunch of cat- 
nip and a favorite shawl to face Willie D.’s 
courteous camera, I am able now to present 
to you, a8 a companion picture to the cat 
that is not, the photograph of his worthy 
survivor. 
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HARVARD, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: .. . I wonder if any one 
of the Cernerers has ever seen a cat that can 
catch butterflies. Riding by a house one 
morning, not long since, I saw a pussy pounce 
upon a butterfly that alighted on the ground 
near it. A few days after I saw the same 
enw spring for another butterfly; but the 

utterfly attempted to escape, winging its way 
along the street. Thecat gave chase, jump- 
ing into the air and trying to catch it with its 
forepaws, as a boy would spring to catch a 
ball. Several times the butterfly was struck 
to the ground, but managed to elude its pur- 
suer till some rods were covered, when the 
persistent cat secured its victim. The way 
that cat jumped into the air and ‘ played 
ball”’ was a novel sight to me! 

Op CORNERER. 

As cats have now introduced butterflies, 
here is a letter about the insect kingdom: 

CuinTOoNn, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Yesterday I found a little 
green ‘“‘ walking-stick.’’ He is just the color 
of a blade of grass. His body is two and one- 
half inches lovg, and he has six legs, each one 
inch long. Can you tell me the name of any 
book on bugs or insects? Mary H. 

Professor Packard’s Entomology for Be 
ginners (Holt & Co., New York) is the stand- 
ard book for young folks and it refers to 
your walking stick family, but I fear it 
would be too learned for you. Julia McNair 
Wright’s Nature Readers, or Seaside and 
Wayside, describe in a simple and interest- 
ing way all sorts of ‘ bugs’’—ants, bees, 
barnacles, butterflies, beetles, crabs, and so 
on to wasps. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 
No. 1, 25 cents; No. 2, 35 cents; No. 3, 50 
cents.) Sir John Lubbock has a book on 
Ants, Bees and Wasps (Appletons, $2), S. 
H. Scudder of the Boston Society of Natura] 
History has one on Butterflies (Holt & Co., 
$1.50), and oné of Mrs, Sanborn Tenney’s 
Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Ani 
mals is on Bees, Butterflies and other In- 
sects (Lee & Shepard, 30 cents) The first 
is more scientific, the second more popular, 
the last for children. 

The request still coming from all parts of 
the country for copies of the old verses re- 
ferred to in Corners of July 16, Aug. 27 and 
Sept. 24—‘‘’Twas autumn, and the leaves 
were dry,’’—lead to the publication of the 
whole poem in the Home Department of 
this week. A letter from a lady in Roslin- 
dale, Mass., gives us at last the true author- 


ship, so long in question, viz., Seba Smith. 
Many of you will not know now who he 
was. Ask your grandfather, and he will 
tell you that he was ‘“‘ Major Jack Downing”’ 
of Portland who, over that nom de plume, 
wrote a remarkable series of letters in the 
hot political times of ‘‘Gin’ral Jackson.” 
He wrote this poem in early life, as also an- 
other, equally famous, ‘‘The Mother Per- 
ishing in a Snowstorm’’—‘ The cold winds 
swept the mountain’s hight.’’ I am inter- 
ested to see in Professor Cleveland’s history 
of Bowdoin College (where the author grad- 
uated in 1818) that Mr. Smith also wrote, 
when in college, that beautiful little poem, 
‘* The Nazarene,’’ which I remember as the 
first piece I ever spoke ‘‘on the stage,” and 
which I think I still have somewhere, in the 
sprawling hand of a boy of nine years old. 
Mr. Smith died, after a checkered life, in 
1868. His wife, who was well known in 
other years as Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
a gifted lecturer and author, died in North 
Carolina in 1893. Both are buried in the 
little hamlet of Blue Point, Long Island. 
Was ‘*Memnon,” appended to the verses 
in the Providence reader, his nom de plume ? 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


A Wreck that Was not Wrecked. I received a 
letter last evening from a business man in St. 
John, N. B., expressing bis interest in the 
picture and account of the ‘ Wreck of the 
Glendon at Hampton Beach ”’ on this page in 
the issue of Sept 17, as be had often shipped 
cargoes by her, and ‘‘ she seemed like an old 
friend.”’ I have just now seen in an English 
magazine the strange story of another St. Jobn 
vessel—perhaps he would like to know about 
her. It was the Rock Terrace of St. John, 
bound from Philadelphia to Japan with a 
cargo of oil and phosphates, worth over $100,- 
000. When near the Philippines—see where 
they are on your map—she apparently became 
unseaworthy, and the crew insisted on aban- 
doning her, the captain reluctantly consent- 
ing to go with them. The underwriters were 
convinced that she must have foundered soon 
after she was abandoned and paid the owners 
the insurance. More than a year afterwards 
the Rock Terrace came sailing into one of the 
harbors.of the Gilbert Islands—in Micronesia, 
you know—without captain, pilot or crew! 
The natives took possession of ber and landed 
the entire cargo. They had never been accus- 
tomed to the use of phosphates, as their cocoa- 
nut and breadfruit trees do very well without 
artificial fertilizers! The oil they appreciated 
more and it was distributed around among 
them. Our correspondent might suggest to 
the commanders of St. John vessels the his- 
toric motto, “‘ Don’t give up the ship!” 


A Jersey Jumper. It was a Jersey cow in 
Harrodsburg, Ky. She did not jump over a 
fence as cows have been known to do before, 
but up into the branches of a maple tree, 
eight feet from the ground. No one saw her 
make the jump, but she was found, according 
to the newspapers, tightly wedged between 
the branches, and had to be got down with a 
derrick. It is a mystery how she couid, and 
why she should, make such an ascent. If 
there were any academy or college near the 
solution would be easy—for that has been a 
favorite diversion of brainy scholars for gen- 
erations to guide the steps of some forlorn 
cow or mule tosome great hight, like a chapel 
tower. Have the boys in the Blue Grass 
country adopted that venerable pastime? 


LAIR 
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LESSON FOR OcrT. 25. Prov. 1: 1-19. 
PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D, D. 





The last lesson treated of the wisdom of 
Solomon. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
the lesson which follows that should be se- 
lected from what are known as his wise say- 


ings. These verses are chosen as specimens 
of the entire collection. We therefore con- 
sider: 


I. The place of the book of Proverbs in the 
Bible. 

1. Its history. The name of Solomon has 
been given to the entire book, as the name of 
David has been associated with the collection 
of Psalms. But the book represents the prac- 
tical wisdom of ages before and after the time 
of Solomon—wisdom expressed according to 
Oriental habits of thought. It was not com- 
pleted till several centuries after Solomon 
died. It includes five books, the first (chaps. 
1-9) made up of poems on wisdom. The col- 
lection made in Hezekiah’s time (chaps 25- 
29) must be dated at least 300 years later than 
Solomon. The proverbs from chap. 22: 17 to 
chap. 24 inclusive are called “‘ sayings of the 
wise.” ‘*The words of Agur”’ are contained 
in chap. 30, and ‘the words of Lemuel” in 
chap. 31: 1-9. The remainder of the chapter, 
of unknown authorship, is au elaborate acros- 
tic poem whose subject is ‘‘ a virtuous woman.” 
The whole book, as is plainly shown, is the 
fruit of the observation and experience of 
many wise men in many ages. There is 
hardly a single reference in it connecting it 
with the history of Israel. It is the utterance 
of the wisdom of the ancient world, not ex- 
clusively of any one nation. 

2. Its structure. Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, 
Ecclesiastes, the Wisdom of Solomon and Job 
are included in what is known as the wisdom 
literature of the Bible, two of the books be- 
ing placed in the Apocrypha. Proverbs in- 
cludes sonnets, epigrams, folk songs and pro- 
verbial sayings, 375 of the latter in a single 
collection. Fora study of tbe structure and 
contents of the book, the student may well 
consult the volume devoted to it in Professor 
Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible. 

Its value. No doubt those who prepared 
and those who collected these proverbs in- 
tended that they should be committed to 
memory. ‘It is a pleasant thing if thou keep 
them with thee, if they be established to 
gether upon thy lips.” It would be of great 
service to this country if Sunday school teach- 
ers generally were to encourage their pupils 
to learn the proverbs by heart, and if the reci- 
tation of them were a common custom. Some 
years ago @ young man wrote to the New York 
Tribune asking what was the best short trea- 
tise to guide him to success in business. The 
editor named first the New Testament and 
next the book of Proverbs, adding that he had 
known a youvg man who had gained great 
success who in early life committed the en- 
tire book to memory, and afterward, when he 
came to employ a number of persons, gave to 
each one a copy of the book, with the request 
that they, also, learn its contents. The thrift 
of the Scotch people can in large degree be. 
traced to their esteem for this book, whose 
sayings are housebold words in many of their 
families. ‘‘The words of the wise are as 
goads, and as nails well fastened.” 

II. The substance of the book of Proverbs. 
This first chapter is an introduction to the en- 
tire collection. The general thesis is stated 
in v. 7: “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge; but the foolish despise 
wisdom and instruction.””’ We have: 

1. The thesis stated positively [vs. 7-9]. 
The blessedness of being wise is presented to 
the young as: 

(a) The fear of God [v. 7]. The marginal 
translation makes it ‘‘the principal part of 
knowledge.” Men of all classes are moved 
by their consciences to respect the man whose 
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conduct is governed by the will of God. They 
know he is to be trusted. The stability of 
government and of society is assured when 
leaders fear God. Health, a clear head and 
serenity of mind come from obeying divine 
laws. ‘It shall be health to thy navel, and 
marrow to thy bones.” Prosperity, in its 
truest meaning, follows such obedience. ‘‘ Be- 
hold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ”’; 
and wisdom says; ‘‘ Whoso findeth me findeth 
life, and shal] obtain favor of the Lord.”’ 

(b) Loyalty to parents [vs. 8,9]. They are 
regarded in the Bible as representing God to 
the child. They ought to stand in that rela- 
tion to their children. Marriage ‘“‘in the 
Lord”’ means not only the greatest happiness 
but the most solemn responsibilities. The 
stability and safety of the nation depend on 
the integrity of its homes. Those who are 


true to the ideal of the Christian home bless | 


the whole race. The young man who is think- 
ing about marriage should consider whether 
he owes it to society to establish a home and 
what kind of marriage will be most likely to 
do that service honorably for his fellowmen. 
The selfishness which avoids such responsi- 
bilities often defeats itself, and the man finds 
himself in mature life uncared for and uncar- 
ing, with a very different estimate of life and 
of his fellowmen from what he would have 
had if he had surrounded himself with wife 
and children. To plant and foster homes in 
which God is honored and obeyed must be 
the aim of all good citizens. Children must 
be trained to live for that end, to love their 
homes and to look forward to establishing 
homes for themselves in the fear of the Lord. 

2. The thesis stated negatively [vs. 10-19}. 
It is briefly, have no fellowship with sinners 
in their evil doings. The language of injus- 
tice is not now usually so frank as this in our 
lessons. Those who want to appropriate the 
property of others do not commonly say, “ Let 
us lurk privily for the innocent without 
cause.”’ They rather say, ‘‘ The innocent hold 
possessions to which we have rightfal claim. 
But the laws of the land are unjust and will 
not let us have them.” They take the lan- 
guage of Proverbs in saying, ‘‘ We will all 
have one purse,” but they mean to keep the 
purse. They glibly tell how we can all enjoy 
power and how we can all get money if we 
will only combine to do it. ‘‘ We shall fill 
our houses with spoil; cast in thy lot among 
us.’”’ But the honest man who is deluded by 
these speeches, which in heated political cam- 
paigns seem to fill the air, will cast in his 
purse and find himself cast out in the end. 
The curse of wickedness is self-destruction. 
Greed of gain ‘‘taketh away the life of the 
owners thereof.” 

Yet wisdom is always crying in the streets, 
if one will listen for her. Her words are 
simple and easily understood. In present 
crises in many a life, and in our nation as 
well, her words in this wonderful first chapter 
of Proverbs may be translated, ‘ Don’t be 
fools,’”’ and the wise will understand them. 
‘For the backsliding of the simple shall slay 
them, and the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them. But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall 
dwell securely, and shall be quiet without 


fear of evil.” 
ore 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct. 18-24. Daily Use of the Bible. 

Ps. 19: 7-14; John 14; 20-27, 

For. knowledge of God, of man, of self; for power 
to resist temptation, to realize the presence of God, 
and to do his will. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


—_ 


In my opinion, there can be no words too 
strong for denouncing suitably the abomina- 
ble practice of gambling—now, I believe, 
more rife even than during my youth—and 
the ruinous consequences to which it directly 
leads. I am aware of the arguments raised 
upon the definition of the word, but I regard 
them as little better than mere quibbles.— 
William EZ. Gladstone. 








15 October 1896 
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The Many Fail, 


One Succeeds: 


Liebig, the great chemist, 
succeeded in making that sci- 
entific marvel, Extract of Beef, 
—the essence of all that is best 
in beef. The makers of 
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*Extract of Beef 
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succeeded, over thirty years 
ago, under his direction, in 
making this product so perfect 
as to secure his endorsement 
and the right to use his signa- 
ture on every jar. 
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There have been many imitations, 
mostly failures, but none approach- 
ing the Liebig Company's for pur- 
ity, strength and fine flavor. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Among the Red Men. An attractive illus- 
trated article by Secretary Ryder on our Indian 
work appears in The American Missionary for 
October. He points out two encouraging 
features in the development of Christian life 
in the States in which Indian reservations 
still exist; the increasing responsibility felt 
by the white Christians for the solution of the 
Indian problem, and the advancement of the 
Indian churches in Christian life and Con- 
gregational methods. It is most unfortunate 
that the school work at Santee, Oahe and 
Fort Berthold has suffered on account of re- 
duced appropriations. One can scarcely be- 
lieve that the bright, intelligent, neatly- 
dressed children at Santee, whose pictures 
appear in connection with this article, are of 
Indian parentage. After looking at their 
eager faces we read with fresh regret that the 
number of pupils at Santee has been reduced 
during the past months from 240 to about 100, 
although the former number could have been 
not only maintained but largely increased if 
the funds had warranted it. The industrial 
department has suffered as the superintend- 
ents of blacksmithing and shoemaking have 
been dismissed. The out-station missionary 
work, however, which is so important, has 
not been allowed to decline, and Secretary 
Ryder describes with enthusiasm the dedica- 
tion of the Congregational church at Blue 
Cloud’s Village, otherwise known as the 
Remington Station. The Indians themselves 
contributed $400 toward the erection of the 
new building. Another evidence of spiritual 
growth is the organization and recognition of 
a church at White Horse Village, to be sup- 
ported by the native missionary society. At 
the Crow Agency the outlook is cheering. 
Ours is the only Protestant mission among 
this tribe of 3,000 thrifty and intelligent 
Indians. The United States Government 
has recently granted a plot of land to the 
A.M. A. for missionary purposes among this 
tribe. That this was done in accordance with 
the express desire of a majority of the Crows 
shows that their confidence has been won. 


Missionary Work and Special Objects. An im- 
portant editorial in The Missionary Herald un- 
der this title sets forth the attitude of the 
American Board with regard to donations for 
the support of particular objects. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(South) has placed itself on record as deem- 
ing it ‘not wise to multiply special objects 
in the foreign field to which contributions are 
devoted by churches, societies, Sunday schools 
or individuals, as diverting attention from 
the great work of Christ, which is one, and as 
embarrassing the executive committee in its 
control of the mission funds.”” The Herald 
looks on both sides of the matter. It ac- 
knowledges that donors have a right to decide 
upon the objects to which their gifts shall be 
devoted, and it recognizes the fact that in- 
terest is more easily aroused in a particular 
individual or school than in the missionary 
enterprise in the abstract. On the other 
hand, it points out the danger in losing sight 
of the true missionary motive, which, in sim- 
ple loyalty to Christ and in love for the world 
for which he died, strives to give his gospel 
to any and all who can be reached. The 
American Board, however, does not discour- 
age special offerings. It takes them grate- 
fully if they be gifts, not in the place of, but 
over and above, the contributions to the 
general work. 

Clocks and Medicine. In writing of the evangel- 
istic efforts in connection with the Tung-Cho 
Hospital and Dispensary, Dr. J. H. Ingram 
says he has often thought that the want of 
clocks in China will certainly be one of the 
means by which God will save many souls. 
One of the most satisfactory results of the 
past year has been the opportunity for work 
among the women who come to the dispensary. 
They frequently arrive very early,‘ as they 
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have no means of telling the time at home and 
they are usually so anxious for treatment 
that they err on the safe side and appear an 
hour or two before dispensing time. One of 
the Bible women talks with the early comers 
while they are waiting for the doors to open 
and seed is sown in the waiting-room from 
day to day which sometimes bears visible fruit. 
The opening for medical work among Chinese 
women is evidenced by the increasingly large 
numbers flocking to the hospital and dis- 
pensary. Of the 10,000 treatments given the 
past year over one-third have been to women. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

The Plain Truth. The most stirring feature 
of the semi-annual meeting of the New York 
Presbytery was the report and the earnest 
pleading address of Dr. J. R. Davies, chair- 
man of the committee on foreiga missions. 
After announcing that the receipts during 
August were thirty-four per cent. less than 
during the same month last year, Dr. Davies 
declared that never has the problem of for- 
eign missions been so perplexing. Not only 
has the financial support been steadily de- 
clining, but obstacles and barriers of other 
kinds have arisen in many directions to 
thwart and paralyze the efforts of the church 
to convert the unevangelized nations. He 
pointed out with intense earnestness that the 
falling missionary contributions and other 
signs indicate the need of a great spiritual 
awakening and revival not only among lay 
members but among the clergy of the church. 
Dr. Davies looks forward with hopefulness to 
the series of meetings to be held in New York 
by Mr. Moody in November, and begged his 
hearers to take advantage of this occasion to 
arouse themselves to “ greater devotion and 
zeal in the cause of Christ, that he may be en- 
shrined in us, not only as prophet and priest, 
but especially as King.” 

In a Spanish Prison. One of the most interest- 
ing and aggressive missionaries now in the 
United States is Rev. A. C. Diaz, the well- 
known Baptist pastor in Havana, who has 
been giving addresses on Cuba in many 
places. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Diaz was arrested a few months ago for 
preaching civil and religious liberty to his 
congregation, some of whom were sympa- 
thizers with the insurgents. He was warned 
to cease promulgating such doctrines, but he 
persisted and was finally routed out of bed by 
a body of Spanish soldiers. His experiences 
in a Spanish prison under sentence of death 
prove that even today the servants of Christ 
may be called upon to endure imprisonment 
for conscience’s sake. For two weeks he and 
his brother were confined in Morro Castle and 
were permitted to see preparations being 
made for their execution. Mr. Diaz describes 
the critical situation graphically: 

All that day and evening we vrayed and 
— ge ~~ for death. Toward 
midnight, when was almost asleep, I was 
startled by feeling some one kissing my hand. 
I pe ga from my bed and found a Spanish 
soldier weeping bitterly by my side. I recog- 
nized him as a member of m ocnamngnnne, 
and he asked me if he could do anything for 
me. I took pencil and paper from him and 
wrote a telegram to the president of the 
Southern Baptist Missionary Union, telling 
of my danger. The soldier succeeded in 
smuggling the telegram through, and the 
next day everything was changed. Instead 
of being shot we were allowed to converse, to 
receive friends and have everything but lib- 
erty. I was afraid that the same danger might 
arise again and asked one of my members to 
send a telegram to Secretary of State Olney, 
telling of my imprisonment and the fact that 
I was an American citizen. Weyler refused 
to allow the telegram to be sent, but my 
faithful messenger succeeded in smuggling it 
on board a steamer, and he was arrested just 
as the steamer pulled out. The man con- 
fessed to es sent the telegram, and when 
Weyler heard of it he immediately telegraphed 
to Washington, “‘ Diaz released.’”’ That same 
day I was released, and with my family I 
was exiled and forced to leave on the next 
steamer. 

PEN AND SCISSORS. ~ 


Miss Cornelia Sorabji, in a recent article on 
the education of Indian women in the Madras 
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Review, thus characterizes the life of an aver- 
age Hindu girl after the age of ten years: 
‘* And it came to pass that the child grew and 
was admitted to the select vituperations of 
her mother-in-law and the care of a masculine 
appetite.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has an- 
nounced the subjects for discussion at the 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Church, 
to be held at Lambeth next summer. Under 
the heading of Foreign Missions are these top- 
ics: The Duty of the Church to the Followers 
of Ethnic Religions, Judaism, Islam; Devel- 
opment of Native Churches; Relation of Mis- 
sionary Bishops and Clergy to Missionary So- 
cieties. 


The Church Missionary Society is advanc- 
ing into Central Soudan. Bishop Tugwell, 
accompanied by two other missionaries, has 
visited several points in Sokoto, with a view 
to establishing a mission among the Hausas, 
the most important nation of the Soudan. 
The king and chiefs at Koeffe received them 
graciously and Mr. L. H. W. Nott, who is 
familiar with the language, will probably re- 
turn in a few months to open Christian work 
in this dark corner of Africa. 


An interesting tribute to the character and 
influence of American missionaries in Turkey 
comes from Sir Philip Currie, the British 
ambassador in Turkey. He is reported to 
have said in a recent letter: ‘I feel the most 
sincere respect and admiration for the cour- 
age and devotion shown by the American 
missionaries in Asia Minor, and it is a conso- 
lation for want of success in other directions 
if I have been able to assist them to continue 
their labors in the cause of religion and civ- 
ilization.” 


.F ly 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. I. 0. RANKIN, 


Topic, Oct. 25-31. My Favorite Bible Prov- 
erb, and Why. Prov. 2: 1-10. 

Men who have thought much about life are 
very apt to put their opinion of it into a short 
sentence which they can easily remember. 
Sometimes they make it themselves, oftener 
they borrow it from the wisdom of other peo- 
ple. Such a bit of concentrated wisdom is 
often helpful to us when we have to make 
sudden choices. It is like the needle of the 
compass which tells us at once the direction 
in which we wish to go. 

The Bible is full of these short, sharp and 
easily remembered sayings, and the one book 
which especially goes by the name of Proverbs 
has probably given us more wise and heipful_ 
sentences than any other in the world. No 
safer guide for daily conduct for young men 
can be found. Its wisdom is just as well 
adapted to this age as it was to that of Solo- 
mon, and the various sayings fit all sorts of 
temptation and discouragement. Itis a good 
book in which to search for a motto to live by, 
and the proverb we choose will be likely to 
show our view of life. 

Not all proverbs are from the Bible, how- 
ever, and a proverb is sometimes only half a 
truth. “The world owes every man a liv- 
ing” is a proverb, but it is not true unless 
the man is a man. That ‘charity begins at 
home ’’ is a proverb, but the people who like to 
quote it often do not let charity begin at all. 
We must avoid the devil’s wisdom or we shall 
be led astray. We want a many-sided prov- 
erb if we are going to live by it, not one that 
will make us more one-sided than we already 
are. Our favorite proverb will be a test of 
character as well as a help to character. It 
should lift us up, not let us down. It should 
broaden us out, not shut us in. It should 
take account of God and man, and help us to 
resist temptation and do right perseveringly. 
If this be true of it, the oftener we remember 
it and the more closely we follow it the bet- 
ter will it be for our Christian life. 
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Literature 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 
Social Forces in German Literature, a 


Study in the History of Civilization, by 
Prof, Kuno Francke of Harvard University. 
The sub-title of this book is the key at once 
to its dominant purpose and to its point of 
view. Looking upon literature as the ex- 
pression of a nation’s growing life, the 
books and writers fall into an order of 
importance somewhat different from the 
usual one. The scope of the book is wide. 
Beginning with an introduction on the 
epochs of German culture, it takes up the 
scanty but significant literary remains and 
traditions of the period of the migrations, 
and notes the achievements and transitions 
of the life of the people and its expression 
in literature down to the revolution of 1848, 
adding a supplementary chapter on Rich- 
ard Wagner and the contemporary drama. 
In spite of the author’s disclaimer, the 
English of the book is excellent through- 
out. We wish all the quotations had been 
Englished for the sake of readers to whom 
German is a sealed book. With the rela- 
tive value assigned to a few authors, even 
from the writer’s point of view, we are not 
wholly satisfied, as, indeed, it would be too 
much to expect we should be. The picture 
of modern Germany in the epilogue is strong 
and graphic. Altogether, Professor Francke 
has given us the most consistent dnd phil- 
osophical history of German national life 
and its literary expression which we have 
yet seen. Since the publication of the book 
the author has himself called attention to 
an error of translation (p. 511), where ‘‘ Holy 


Virgin’ of the text should be “saintly 


virgin.”’ [Henry Holt & Co. $2 00.] 

Literary Landmarks of Venice, by Lau- 
rence Hutton. Venice has few great liter- 
ary names of her own children, but has 
attracted and sometimes held a great com- 
pany of the poets and writers of other cities 
and nations. Mr. Hutton has joined the 
patient care of the archeologist with a warm 
enthusiasm in making this hand book to 
the places in Venice of interest to the stu- 
dent because associated with the great 
writers. The illustrations are in keeping 
with the good library form of the book. 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00.] 

Accompanying the completion of the 
Temple Shakespeare arrives proof of its 
great popularity and success in the reported 
sale of 50,000 copies. We have, as yet un- 
noticed, six numbers, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, Timon of Athens, Macbeth, Julius 
Cesar, Pericles and Cymbeline. The care- 
ful editing, with separate glossary in each 
volume, convenient shape and size, clear 
print and paper and general good taste, 
quite sufficiently explains its popularity. 
[Macmillan Co. 45 cents each.] 

Another tasteful and convenient edition 
of Shakespeare is that which has been ap- 
pearing in Longmans’s English Classics, 
Each play is edited with a view to school 
or college study, with well-selected histor- 
ical illustrations, suggestions for teachers 
and notes at the foot of the pages, Print 
and paper are good and the editorial work 
generally commendable, Of these editions 


we have, in addition to earlier issues already 
noticed, As You Like It, with introduction 
by Professor Wendell of Harvard and Pro- 
fessor Phelps of Yale—a happy conjunction 
of institutions and of names—A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, edited by Professor 
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Baker of Harvard, and The Merchant of 
Venice, edited by Professor Gummere of 
Haverford. [Longmans, Green & Co. 60 
cents. | 

In the same series we have The Vicar of 
Wakefield, edited with introduction and 
notes by Prof. Mary A. Gordon of Smith 
College; The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers 
from *“* The Spectator,” edited by D. O. S. 
Lowell, M.D., English master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
edited by Edwin L. Miller, A.M., of the 
Englewood High School, Illinois; Macau- 
lay’s Life of Samuel Johnson, edited by 
Huber Gray Buehler, English master at the 
Hotchkiss School; and Paradise Lost, Books 
I, and II., edited by Prof. Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., Ph. D., of Union College. These 
are all prepared under the general editing 
of Prof. George Rice Carpenter of Columbia 
to meet the needs of students preparing for 
the 1897 examinations, but are of great in 
terest and value for general reading and 
are strong and serviceable examples of 
bookmaking. [Longmans, Green & Co. 
75, 60, 75, 50 and 50 cents. ] 

Shakespeare’s comedy of As You Like It 
has been edited by Homer B. Sprague, 
Ph. D., with notes and suggestions for 
study. We have noticed earlier numbers 
of the series under the same editorial care 
and again commend the success of the 
plan and the general helpfulness of the ed- 
iting. ([Silver, Burdett & Co. 48 cents.] 


BIOGRAPHY, 


George Fox, by Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. L. 
Professor Hodgkin is admirably equipped 
for the work he has undertaken in this 
book. Sympathy, balance of judgment, 
good temper and knowledge combine to 
make it an ideal brief biography of the 
father of the ‘‘ sect called Quakers.’”’ It is 
a vivid picture, one sided, of course, and 
incomplete, but clear and informing, which 
the reader gets of the state of society in 
which Fox grew up and gave his testimony 
in favor of the inward light. The author 
distinguishes carefully and successfully be- 
tween the important and the accidental ele- 
ments in Fox’s work, and succeeds in leay- 
ing with us a strong impression of the 
man. The portrait, after Sir Peter Lely’s 
painting, prefixed to the book is admirable. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.] 

In the series of books called the [Heroes 
of the Nations the publishers have very 
wisely included a reprint of Washington 
Irving’s condensed Columbus, His Life and 
Voyages, which shows well in the good 
print and paper and with the well-chosen 
illustrations of the series. The portrait 
prefixed is especially interesting. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 


BIBLE STUDY. 


In the Lutheran Commentary, edited by 
Henry Eyster Jacobs, the latest volume is 
Annotations on The Acts of the Apostles, by 
F. W. Stillborn, professor of theology, Cap- 
ital University, Columbus, O. This is a 
convenient and helpful running commentary 
in the general style of others of the series 
which we have noticed, with fuller treat- 
ment of special points in brief essays. 
(Christian Literature Co. $2.00.] 

The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
Scriptures, by William Campbell Scofield, is 
a study of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in regard to the Holy Spirit's presence 
and work. The method is that of citing the 
passages, followed by hortatory comments. 
It is addressed to plain people, covers the 
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ground carefully and will be helpful and 
suggestive. [Fleming H. RevellCo. $1.00.] 
In the Modern Readers’ Bible, edited by 
Prof. Richard C. Moulton of Chicago, the 
most recent volume is The Exodus, It has 
the same admirable editing and arrange- 
ment as the other volumes of the series, 
which is now appearing at the rate of one a 
month. [Macmillan Co. 50 cents.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 


The Library of Contemporary Exploration 
and Adventure. The publishers of this 
series propose to include in it ‘ such stand- 
ard works of travel and adventure by well- 
known authors as are of permanent value.”’ 
They have made an admirable beginning 
with four handsome volumes, well printed 
and illustrated and tastefully bound. They 
are: Edward Whymper’s Travels Amongst 
the Great Andes of the Equator ; Two Years 
in the Jungle, by William T. Hornaday; 
Among Cannibals, by Carl Lumholtz, trans- 
lated by Rasmus B, Anderson; and On the 
Border with Crook, by John G. Bourke. 
All level up well to the standard of merit 
proposed. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each 
$2.50. ] 

It is well in this time of reawakened 
interest in Arctic exploration to have a new 
edition of Dr. Isaac I, Hayes’s earliest book, 
An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 
1854, His experiences and the results of 
his work are of the greatest value for com- 
parison with more recent adventures and 
publications. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Manhood’s Morning, or ‘*Go It While 
You’re Young,”’ by Joseph Alfred Conwell. 
This is a series of earnest talks to young men 
upon the possibilities and dangers of their 
lives. It does not hesitate to speak very 
plainly about the flagrant sins of the time, 
and its warnings should be widely read and 
heeded. [Hominis Book Co., Vineland, 
N. J. $1.00] 

The Oreed and the Prayer, by J. Wesley 
Johnston, D. D. The sermons in this book 
were preached in the ordinary course of bis 
work by a Methodist city pastor, and are 
timely for people of that denomination of 
whose worship the last General Conference 
decreed that the recitation of the creed 
should be a part. They are earnest, simple 
and practical. [Eaton & Mains. $1.20.] 

Children of God and Union with Christ, 
by Samuel B. Schieffeliv, is prefaced by a 
note written by Dr. John Hall of New 
York. It is a study of the relations of men 
to God, and contains a number of reverent 
and earnest expositions of Scripture teach- 
ing. [Board of Publication of the Reformed 
Church in America. 25 cents. ] 

A Square Talk to Young Men, by I. L. 
Hastings. This book contains a lecture on 
the inspiration of the Bible. That it has 
been successful and popular the fact that it 
is in its third million testifies. A later 
lecture appended considers the history of 
the preservation of the New Testament. 
[Scriptural Tract Society. 75 cents.] 

A dainty little book in blue and silver, 
small enough to go in the vest pocket, is 
Consecration, by Hugh L. Hastings. Itisa 
devout exposition of the topic which can- 


not but be quickening to faith. [H. L. 
Hastings. 25 cents. ] 
STORIES. 


Tyne Folk, Masks, Faces and Shadows, 
by Joseph Parker. It would be impossible 
for the pastor of the London City Temple to 
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be dull, and his swift sense of humor and 
sledge hammer-like force of style serves 
him well in these pictures of Northumber- 
land people. ‘' The pulpit was a box cling- 
ing to the wall like a large swallow’s nest. 
There was no room in it for a peroration,”’ 
for example, is a characteristic bit, and the 
knowledge of human nature throughout is 
admirable. Nevertheless, it must be con- 
fessed that the dramatic movement and 
sense of proportion which is essential to the 
successful short story is not attained. The 
book will be read, but can hardly hold its 
own on the basis of pure artistic merit. 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.] 

M. Betham Edwards, in The Dream-Char- 
lotte, has shown us what a powerful influ- 
ence the character of Charlotte Corday ex- 
erted upon her friends and acquaintances, 
amounting almost to worship in the case of 
her foster-mother and sister. The parallel 
of emotion and conviction between the ac- 
tive and the quiet sisters is strikingly 
brought out. We are shown, too, the com- 
bination of circumstances which so excited 
her impressionable nature as to make her 
think even murder justifiable in the effort 
to save France, which made her glory in 
martyrdom for her country’s sake. Inci- 
dentally, there are interesting glimpses of 
the hard conditions of peasant life just be- 
fore the Revolution, and there is also the 
inevitable love story. [Macmillan Co. 
$1.25.] 

Jerry the Dreamer, by Will Payne. This 
is a story of Chicago newspaper life. The 
hero comes from the country, gets a posi- 
tion, meets and elopes with the daughter of 
a wealthy man who objects to his atten- 
tions, grows absurdly jealous of her friend- 
ships and makes himself extremely and 
foolishly unhappy. The reader must turn 
to the book for the subsequent history of 
the two, which is interestingly told. [Har- 
per & Bros, $1.25.] 

Three Old Maids in Hawaii, by Ellen 
Blackmer Maxwell, is a pleasant, but rather 
diffuse, story of the travels, love affairs and 
minglings with the Americans and natives 
of three tourists. The exciting scenes of 
the recent revolution in the islands play a 
large part in the book and give an oppor- 
tunity for an expression of patriotic Ameri- 
canism, as well as sympathy with mission- 
ary work, [Eaton & Mains. $1.50.] 

A Country Girl, by Lillian Cornell. We 
are sorry if, as seems probable, this story is 
studied from the actual life of an American 
farmer’s family. The father is a skinflint 
who grudges the smallest expenditure for 
travel, pleasure or education except as a 
means of preparation for teaching. The 
mother is a spiritless drudge whose first 
holiday comes out of her daughter’s earn- 
ings with her husband’s very reluctant con- 
sent. The eldest daughter and heroine is a 
morbid and self-conscious person who makes 
herself an amazing amount of unnecessary 
self torture. Her lover is a prig, and her 
sister inexcusably pert and hoydenish. 
Whether all this is worth while we leave the 
reader to judge. The author has evidently 
not served her literary apprenticeship. She 
has constructive ability, but must take time 
for study of better models than she now 
imitates if she wishes to succeed. [Irving 
Co. 50 cents.] 

Blind Leaders of the Blind, by James R. 
Cocke, M. D., is a story in which studies 
of moral disease, experiments in hypnotism, 
Perverted ideas of social life, loose morals, 
false ethical teachings and travesties upon 
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religion are blended together in rather 

heterogeneous fashion and without much 

literary skill. [Lee & Shepard, $1.50.]; 
BOOKS FOR BOYS, 

Shakespeare the Boy, by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, 
gives a remarkably full and comprehensive 
picture of Shakespeare’s boyhood. The 
knowledge has been gained from a patient 
study of the plays, as well as of all that has 
been recorded concerning the manner of 
life in that age. Only an enthusiastic 
Shakespearean scholar could have succeeded 
in such a task, for the book tells us all 
about boy life in the time of Henry VILI. 
In describing the sights by which the boy 
dramatist was surrounded—his home, his 
schools and his amusements—much light is 
thrown on many otherwise unintelligible 
allusions in the plays. While it was writ- 
ten for boys, a large part of it having previ- 
ously appeared in the Youth’s Companion, 
it will prove very interesting reading for 
people of all ages. [Harper & Bros. $1.25.] 

Through Swamp and Glade, a Tale of the 
Seminole War, by Kirk Munroe. This isa 
vigorous and successful story of the war 
which grew out of the rapacity and cruelty 
of the frontier whites in Florida, lasting 
from 1835 to 1842. Osceola, the Seminole 
chief, who was one of the strongest of the 
great men of Indian blood, is one of the char- 
acters and heroes of the story. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.] 

Another book by the same author is Rick 
Dale, which is a story of a millionaire’s son 
who escapes from his enervating surround- 
ings, gains health and learns manliness in a 
‘series of exciting, but not sensational, ad- 
ventures. The scene is Puget Sound and 
its neighborhood. The story is wholesome 
and well managed and the boys will delight 
init. [Harper & Bros. $1.25.] 

Most English boys are brought up on a 
diet of Mr. G. A. Henty’s books. His 
young heroes mingle in all the great affairs 
of history with which their nation has had 
any share. If there is a strong family like- 
ness among them it is at least a likeness of 
manly qualities joined to self-reliance and 
an honest purpose, and the story is always 
entertaining as well as improving. They 
are good reading for our own American 
boys, who seldom know too much of the 
history of other nations. The latest vol- 
umes received range from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with At Agincourt, by way of the 
wars for South American freedom in With 
Cochrane the Dauntless, down to our own 
century and the history of the first Burmese 
war in On the Irrawaddy. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Each $1.50.) 

Another popular English writer of stories 
for boys is Harry Collingwood. The Log of 
a Privateersman is a story of the English 
wars with France and Spain at the begin- 
ning of the century. It is full of stirring 
sea adventure very well told and of a good 
degree of literary merit, [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 ] 

A new edition of the stories for boys of 
Captain Mayne Reid, under the name of the 
Nimrod edition, begins with The Boy Hunt- 
ers and The Bush Boys. The books are 
well printed, illustrated with good pictures 
and tastefully bound in blue cloth stamped 
with the heads of wild creatures. We hope 
that the boys of this generation will get as 
much pleasure from these wholesome books 
as their fathers did. [G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 25 each. ] 

The Paladins of Edwin the Great, by Sir 
Clements R, Markham, K.C.B. This is far 
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too learned a book, we fear, to be success- 
ful with the boys for whose instruction in 
early English history it is evidently in- 
tended, Only their talent for skipping will 
bring them through the detailed historical 
matter of even the introductory chapter. 
If most of the archeology could be cut out 
it would be a capital, if not very original, 
historical story of adventure in the days of 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. If the 
story were omitted it would be a very toler- 
able monograph on the history of the same 
period. [Macmillan Co, $1.50.) 

A Bad Penny, by John T. Wheelwright, 
with illustrations by F. G, Attwood. We 
cannot wholly commend this story of sea 
and shore in the times of the second war 
with England. The literary standard is no 
high, and the real teaching of the book, 
disguised in a story of adventure, is that a 
map may be as worthless as he pleases if 
only he is brave. It is in our judgment 
just the book boys ought not to read. 
[Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


History of Philosophy, by Prof. Albert 
Weber of the University of Strasburg, 
translated by Prof. Frank Thilly of the 
University of Missouri. In this compre- 
hensive book we have another admirable 
introduction to the study of philosophy. 
Its style is clear, concise and exact. In its 
notes, those of the author and of the trans- 
lator, information is given in regard to the 
sources of philosophical knowledge for 
which one might elsewhere look almost in 
vain. In fact, the value of the work has 
been distinctly increased by the translator. ~ 
Of the larger divisions Professor Weber has 
but three, the Greek philosophy, that of the 
Neo- Latin period and that developed since 
the fifteenth century by the Germans 
chiefly, and ending with Kant and his im- 
mediate successors. The student who will 
carefully study this volume and compare it 
with Windelband’s general history of phi- 
losophy and Falckenberg’s history of mod- 
ern philosophy will tind himself in a posi- 
tion where the reading of the great masters 
of philosophy will become a pleasure, 
Paulsen’s more recent history of philosophy 
should not be overlooked. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. ] 

The Epworth League Reading Course for 
1896-97 includes The Vision of Christ in the 
Poets, by Charles M. Stuart; The Social Law 
of Service, by Prof. R. T. Ely; Torchbearers 
of Christendom, by Robert R, Doherty; and 
In League with Israel, by Aunie Fellows 
Johnston. The idea of the course is a good 
one and the variety aimed at commendable. 
Professor Ely’s book is much the strongest 
of the four and may be heartily commended, 
while no one falls below a good level of 
knowledge and ability in writing or in edit- 
ing. It seems a pity, however, that books 
recommended to and likely to be used by so 
many thousands of young people could not 
all have been selected from acknowledged 
classics, or have reached the very highest 
levels of taste and power. [Eaton & Mains. 
4 vols., $3.80.] 

In The Industrial Army Mr. Fayette Strat- 
ton Giles takes up Mr. Bellamy’s idea of 
a community of labor, suggesting prac- 
tical methods of realizing it. We cannot 
enter into his plan, but commend it to those 
who are curious to see the working out (on 
paper) of one of the most difficult of all 
problems. We do not share Mr. Giles’s 
faith in the good will and tractability of 
human nature, and we fear many of his sta- 
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tistics will not bear close examination and 
analysis. [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25.] 

An interesting story of the providential 
ordering of a life for great but unexpected 
usefulness and of the fruit borne by one 
man’s self-devotion is A Story of Madeira, 
by Della Dimmit. It tells of the Scotch 
mission in Funchal, the persecution which 
followed and the missionary activities of 
the Illinois colany of exiled Protestants. 
[Curts & Jennings. 60 cents. ] 

The record of the proceedings at the 
Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the appointment of Prof. William Henry 
Green as an instructor in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary makes a large and hand- 
some volume, which is prefaced by a good 
portrait. We commented editorially upon 
the celebration at the time of its occurrence 
last May. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. | 

The recent interest in whist as a game 
capable of the highest scientific treatment 
finds evidence in such a book as Winning 
Whist, a harmonious system of combined 
long-suit and short-suit play, by Emery 
Boardman. The sub-title sufficiently indi- 
cates the plan of the book, which attempts 
to combine the best elements of the two 
schools into which students of the game 
are divided. To this purpose the quotation 
from Emerson on the title-page is appro- 
priate. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.] 

The bound volumes of Littell’s Living 
Age for July, August and September of 
the current year includes the usual well- 
selected winnowing from the English re- 
views and magazines. 


NOTES. 


—— The Atlantic for October begins a new 
department called Men and Letters, which is 
to include short signed articles appropriate to 
its topic. 

—— It is an age of memorials, some of them 
of wide interest. It is now planned to place 
two stained glass windows in the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in memory of Toplady 
and Lyte, who were both graduates. The sub- 
ject chosen would recall their two famous and 
much loved hymns, Rock of Ages and Abide 
with Me. 

—— Mr. Harold Frederic says that ‘it has 
become an open secret that Mr. Alfred Austin, 
the poet laureate, is practically under an in- 
junction to preserve silence.’’ An office in 
the enjoyment of which it is enjoined by 
somebody having authority that the mission 
of the office shall not be exercised certainly 
deserves to be called a sinecure. 

-—— Mr. Gladstone seems to have been suf- 
fering from the importunities of the would-be 
poets, if we may judge from his reported 
utterance that ‘‘his experience leads him 
to believe that the supply of poetry, or of 
verse assuming to the poetry, is more egre- 
giously in excess of the demand than any 
other description of literature.” 

—— A new English magazine is the Temple, 
edited by Frederick A. Atkins. It is to be 
illustrated and sold at sixpence, and promises 
to be suitable for Sunday reading. Dean 
Farrar has promised his Reminiscences and 
many of the other famous English clergymen 
will contribute. The prospectus promises 
stories also by “ Ian Maclaren,” Crockett, Gil- 
bert Parker, Quiller Couch, Miss Wilkins and 
others. 

—— A statue in memory of the great Danish 
story-teller, Hans Christian Andersen, was 
unveiled in Lincoln Park, Chicago, recently. 
It is of bronze and represents the writer seated 
in a chair ina thoughtful attitude. The fig- 
ure was modeled by Mr. Johannes Gelert, and 
was cast in Chicago. It rests on a pedestal of 
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granite furnished by the Danes of Minnesota. 
The work has been paid for and presented to 
the management of Lincoln Park by a Danish 
organization, which has had the matter in 
charge for rather morethana year. Addresses 
at the unveiling were in English and Danish, 
and in spite of the rawness of the afternoon 
and the threat of rain fully 10,000 persons 
witnessed the ceremonies of unveiling. ' 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 

THE MINISTER’S WOOING. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. pp.417. $1.50. 

‘THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. pp. 402. 

AGNES OF SORRENTO. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
pp. 376. $1.50. 

THE POEMS OF CELIA THAXTER. pp. 272. $1.50. 

Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 

A Son OF LIBERTY. By Willis Boyd Allen. pp. 
262. $1.25. 

THE TWINS AND THEIR TROUBLES. By L. Amelia 
Wilder. pp. 225. 75 cents, 

THE FAIRIES OF FERN DINGLE. By Mrs. Harriet 
A. Cheever. pp. 250. 00. 

Living Age Co. Boston 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, July, August, September, 

1896. pp. 823. $2.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

A PRACTICAL METHOD IN MODERN GREEK. By 
Eugene Rizo-Rangabé. pp. 249. $2.10. 

MORCEAUX CHOISIS DE JULES LEMAITRE. Edited 
by Resine Mellé. pp. 284. $1.00 

GREEK INFLEOCTION. By B. F. Harding. pp. 44. 
60 cents. 

GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN History. By 
a. 6205, Ph.D., A. B. Hart, Ph.D. pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE EXxposiToRY TIMES. Vol. VIIL., October, 1895- 
September, 1896. Edited by Rev. James Hastings. 

p. 568, $2.50. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. Introduction by Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. pp. 302. 

ee OF —, By Cornelia A. Pratt. pp. 

9. 75c 

WITH Oren Pace. By Alexander B. Bruce, D.D. 
pp. 257. $1.50. 

7. wot YacuT. By Frank R. Stockton. pp. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. By George Santayana. 


pp. 275. $1.50. 
=. a” Marou. By E. W. Hornurg. pp. 


THE Mako OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. pp. 149. 50 cents, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 
v2 M. Wise, M.D. 2 vols. pp. 247, 327. Each 


$1.2. 
THE STUDENT’S DIARY. By C. W. Wendte. pp. 
201. $1.25. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE WARDSHIP OF STEEPCOOMBE, By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. pp. 309. $1.25. 
THE INSPIRATION OF HISTORY. By James Mulcha- 
hey,8.T.D. pp.135. $1.00. 
Stone & Kimball. New York. 
Woes Vv. HER BOOK. By William Canton. pp. 150. 


THE ‘wiewmn OF THE ForD. By Fiona Macleod. 
pp. 332. $1.25. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
VAWDER’sS UNDERSTUDY. By James K, Reeve. pp. 


197. 75 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, New York. 
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IAN MAOLAREN ON THE ART OF 


PREAOHING. 

The Lyman Beecher course of lectures on 
The Art of Preaching, given at Yale by 
Rev. Dr. John Watson of Liverpool, ended 
last week. Following are abstracts of five 
of the lectures: 


THE NEW DOGMA. 


The progress of theological science has not 
been along a straight line, but by a series 
of advancing and often intersecting circles. 
These are divided into four segments, and the 
first was the pre-doctrinal period, when the 
church held its faith in solution. This was 
essentially the age of mysticism. In the sec- 
ond period the solution was precipitated, 
either through intellectual necessity or in con- 
sequence of attack from without, and we have 
the age of dogmatism. The next period was 
one of little human interest; a period of great 
pedantry and bigotry. Men followed doc- 
trines into details and made applications 
which their authors never thought of. This 
was the period of scholasticism. And then 
men began to get weary. They felt that the 
life had gone out. They began to tear down 
the whole structure that they might get at 
the foundations again and we have the pres- 
ent age of criticism. 

But the age of criticism is nearly over. We 
are already passing through an age of mysti- 
cism. The mystic writers are being largely 
read today. Large bodies of Christians are 
meeting together every year in religious con- 
ferences, and their effort is now the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life. There are not only 
converted and unconverted people; there is a 
third distinction—the perfect or inner class. 
They are getting hold of an esoteric religion. 
You will find them. Be kind to them. This 
mysticism is really a reactiom from criticism. 
There was never a time in the history of the 
church as today, when so many people are 
saying, ‘‘ We don’t care what men have said; 
let us hear what Christ said.” The next 
thing we will see is the beginning of the cre- 
ation of ‘the new dogma.” It will be marked 
by a consistency between criticism and faith 
which will not hide Christ, but will bring 
him out in supreme relief. 

The material for the new dogma is at hand. 
It can exist only on two conditions. The 
first of these is liberty. The second is a 
delineation of territory between religion and 
dogma. We must recognize that a man may 
be an erroneous thinker and a good liver, and 
that he may be an accurate thinker and a 
poor liver. The two great schools of the 
early. fathers were those of Augustine and 
Clement. Augustine conceived of God as a 
judge and governor, Clement as afather. We 
have wished that Clement had won. But we 
are wrong. The divine spirit has done well. 
There must be order in all things. Some 
things must be learned first. The conscience 
needed awakening first. Augustine saved the 
moral sense in an immoral age. We are now 
ready to receive the doctrine of the divine 
Fatherhood and to preach it with true ethical 
force and in keeping with the doctrine of the 
divine government. 

*“*T congratulate you that you are entering 
upon the period of the renaissance in theology. 
It will not be necessary for you to reconcile 
reason and faith, science and religion. Reli- 
gion and dogma will be rejoined in the doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God in Jesus 
Christ. Here the dogma of the intellect and 
the religion of the heart come together in one 
great harmony.” 

THE MACHINERY OF A CONGREGATION. 


Originally the congregation was a single or- 
ganism. Now it is a complicated affair and 
one needs to understand the “science of con- 
gregationalism.”” The house of God should 
be beautiful, more so than the homes in which 
we live. Its workmanship ought to be be- 
yond reproach. Better plain stone walls than 
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poor workmanship and veneering. It should 

be comfortable, but that does not mean that 
it is to have all the conveniences of a theater. 
The church ought above all to be so arranged 
that the people can both see and hear the 
preacher. Every church should have a busi- 
ness room where councils may be conven- 
iently and comfortably held. The minister’s 
room should be the best in the church, artistic 
and inspiring. 

As to polity, we must acknowledge the di- 
vine right of every system of church govern- 
ment. Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational have all been proved from the 
Acts and the epistles. As to the individual 
church, there must be some government. It 
should be in the hands of one man. One and 
not ten should rule, and that one the minister 
—not the noisiest nor the richest man in the 
church—and the minister must rule “with a 
velvet hand, with charity, courtesy, simpli- 
éity and humility.” 

The minister as a constitutional monarch 
must have a council. In this must be the 
head of each and every department. There 
must be no taxation without representation. 
If there is there will be a war of indepen- 
dence and disaster will follow. To these a 
half-dozen should be added of the elderly 
men who may serve in the cabinet without a 
portfolio. This council is the brain of the 
church, It must be in vital connection with 
the remotest member; absolute secrecy must 
be maintained. There must be implicit c nfi- 
dence in this council. Whatever the minister 
wants to do he must get bis council to go 
with him. And unless it will go with him he 
had better not go, unless it be a matter of 
conscience. If it does go with him he need 
not be troubled about what all the old women 
in the congregation say about it. 

As to cases of discipline, people are only 
partly sanctified, and if it be only a twist, be 
charitable. But if the disturber be really 
evil-minded and Pharisaical go to him frankly 
and ask him to leave. If one comes from 
another church with a bad record it is asin 
to receive such a one who has broken a 
brother minister’s heart and wrecked a con- 
gregation. If it be a large city I would ad- 
vise having a church for such, a sort of “ quar- 
antine chapel.’’ For their minister let one of 
their own number be selected who has 
wrecked three churches. Their day of re- 
pentance will then come, and upon due con- 
fession they may be received back into such 
churches as they may select. 

THE WORK OF A PASTOR. 

The millennium wili come when congrega- 
tions will be formed of 4,000 people with 
church buildings to hold 2,000. Such an amal- 
gamation of four churches into one will be 
an important advance. First, it will save 
three quarters of preaching power and waste 
and give the other quarter more power. A 
man has great stimulus in preaching to a 
large body of people and verv little in preach- 
ing to scattered congregations. Then, too, 
such a churck would not be eternally trying 
to solve the problem of making nineteen shil- 
lings do the work of twenty shillings. It 
would be delivered from financial appeals 
and from bazars and tea meetings, which are 
no help to character and are a scandal to the 
gospel in many cases. Such a church would 
have at hand all kinds of men. Men to give, 
to counsel, to work and to pray. In large 
congregations there do not exist those rival- 
ries, petty jealousies and squabbles as in 
small. The congregational bully has no op- 
portunity. But the main point is that the 
large congregation would not require one 
man to preach, organize, be a financier, lec- 
ture, teach and render pastoral service. 
There would be several and the work di- 
vided among them. Perbaps I am too opti- 
mistic, but I hope for a future class of eccle- 
siastics for organization and kindred work. 
In that day also perhaps each congregation 
will employ some Biblical scholar who can’t 
get a pulpit because he reads essays in the 
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pulpit and maintains silence in the sickroom, 
Such men now are a great waste, but they 
might be used. These may be optimistic 
dreams, but we may surely have large con- 
gregations over which the work of the pulpit 
and the pastoral work might be divided. 

Some men are born thinkers and preachers. 
They go into the pulpit and wrestle with 
great problems and resign regularly every 
night before they go to bed. Other men 
there are who start out for an afternoon of 
pastoral calls just as a lover of art goes to an 
Italian gallery, and then are delayed an hour 
before they get under way by two little chil- 
dren who have called and thought they must 
see him. In sickness and trouble the people 
send for him by instinct. The sick folk de- 
clare he did more towards curing them than 
all the doctors put together. Never compare 
these two men. Each is created of God for a 
special purpose. 

Nothing is more spiritual than a true pastor 
and his feelings for his people. He looks 
upon each a8 a human soul which he has to 
take care of and educate for Jesus Christ. 
We are reminded of him in that beautiful 
story of St. John the divine. He left one of 
his charges under a presbyter, went away for 
atime, and when he returned found he had 
become a robber. He sought him out, knelt 
at the robber’s feet and brought him back. 
This is the spirit of the true pastor. He gives 
his own life to his people. He never criticises 
them. He never makes them the subject of 
raillery. 

The pastor’s work is like the physician’s, 
indoor and outdoor. Itis both visitation and 
consultation. Some people depreciate pas- 
toral visitation. They think it is just an 
eecape from his study and to get a little exer- 
cise. To be sure, some ministers have given 
abundant reason for this caricature, But the 
real pastor’s work is so exacting that an after- 
noon of baptism in its agony leaves him with 
trembling knees and an empty soul. He must 
enter into sorrows, deaths, cares, anxieties, 
joys, poverty; all this in four hours. The 
true pastor does not do this with a detached 
son], All these are not only his people’s, 
but they are his. 

Besides regular visitation there should be 
occasional visits. ‘‘ Now,” said Dr. Watson, 
‘*T put my lifein your hands. You may call 
me superstitious. But I believe that impres- 
sions come to us sometimes that we ought to 
go toacertain house. There is no reason for 
it. Go! Go at once! You will find them 
anxious for a visit. This is more spiritual 
than what we commonly call a providence. 
It is an actual communication from the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ.” 

We speak hardly against the Roman Catho- 
lic confessional and not without reason. But 
it supplies a human want. So far as that 
want is real it must be supplied by you. 
People go for their physical ailments to a 
doctor, for their legal difficulties to a lawyer. 
Man has other difficulties when he wants to 
go to some person who understands life; for 
these he will come to you. In replying con- 
sider the following suggestions: The pastor 
should never press for any confidence not 
freely offered. He should urge the person to 
reveal nothing more of a painful secret than 
is necessary in order that be may give advice. 
He must hold what he hears as an absolutely 
sacred confidence, even if he take no oath of 
secrecy. Emulate the medical profession in 
this respect, and there are other ways in 
which we might adopt medical professional 
etiquette. You will never hear one doctor 
criticising another doctor—I think ministers 
do not always follow this—nor will they al- 
low laymen to criticise another doctor to 
them. We clergymen may learn a great deal 
of professional etiquette from the medical pro- 
fession. The minister will give practical ad- 
vice, especially urging restitution, reforma- 

tion, watchfulness, and he must never fail as 
far as able to lead the troubled one to Christ. 
Diagnosis is very difficult. You will need 
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to know much of casuistry. You must learn 
to distinguish between a skeptic with his face 
toward the light and one with his back to the 
light—between the great merchant who loves 
to make great commercial strokes for sheer 
love of his business regardless of money and 
another who is full of the lust of greed, be- 
tween the hot-blooded youth fighting passion 
and the low, mean fellow who is reveling in 
foul literature. 

Above all, be charitable. Itis a wise saying, 
‘*God save us from young judges.’”’ You will 
grow more and more charitable as you discover 
more aud more the deep-down goodness of 
human nature. The old pastor never judges. 
He never condemns. He comforts, guides 
and helps. 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF GOD. 





One must frankly admit, he said, that in 
most countries attendance at public worship 
is on the decrease. This is not a good omen 
for religion. Ingenious advocates may put in 
several saving pleas about worshiping God 
in the home, with a book or with nature. 
They may say that the people who are not 
present at public worship are often most spir- 
itual and that those present are often not most 
spiritual. The advocate may say that the 
sunset has done more for his soul than all the 
sermons he ever heard or that ever were 
preached. But he has not gone to the root of 
the matter. The distinction is not between 
people who worship at home and those who 
worshipatchurch. The distinction is between 
people whose faith in the resurrection of our 
Lord leads them to meet and honor him on 
the first day of the week, and those whose 
faith is so faint that they practically do not 
believe that Christ really exists and who have 
such an impersoral idea of God that they can 
behold him as readily in a running brook as 
they can in the face of Jesus Christ. Religion 
and worship had an austere grip on our fa- 
thers. With us it has weakened into a loose 
faith. Often in our services there is no awe 
and not much worship. This weakening of 
godly fear is a weakening also of parental 
authority. Now the ten-year-old child is al- 
lowed to have its likes and dislikes coneern- 
ing the minister and to stay away from divine 
worship if it wants to. 

Another difficulty is that we have s0 many 
services. Bizarre and outré services are in- 
creasing in numbers, in sensation and vul- 
garity, and are tending to turn the people 
aside from regular, orderiy worship. 

A liturgy whose materials have been drawn 
from the classic ages of devotional literature 
has a charm of style and thought which satis- 
fies the ear and clings to the memory. A 
liturgy instinct with the idea of universal 
sympathy lifts out of sectarianism and into 
Christian catholicity. It may express the 
ordinary wants of all kinds and conditions of 
men. It is independent of the officiating cler- 
gyman. It is especially suitable for oid peo- 
ple, because it is unchanging. People who 
are wearied by toil are not forced to follow 
a prayer through all sorts of unknown coun- 
tries. It gives the young people some part in 
the service. It can be taught to the children, 
and they will love it and respond to it. That 
is one side of the case. 

Now let us consider the custom of free 
prayer. It encourages the grace of prayer 
which comes through the influence of the 
Holy Ghost. Free prayer gives a certain life 
and freshness which is impossible when the 
same form is continually repeated. It makes 
it possible to render thanks’*for great mercie-, 
help in sore straits, with particular and com- 
forting reverence. It gives a tenderness of 
heart and nearness to God not possible under 
any other form. : ‘ 

In public the standard must not be the low- 
est but the highest in taste. The people will 
object to having things asked for that they 
don’t want and in having things ignored 
which they want asked for, and they will ob- 
ject to having themselves represented in |4v- 
guage which they would not themselves h:ve 
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used to a local dignitary. There is no excuse 
for preaching when praying. If the preacher 
uses his prayers for the statement of doctrine 
or other such purposes, or if he adds on a col- 
lection of perorations from the prophets or of 
the sayings of Job’s friends, then, I say, he 
has quite mistaken his work. Neither can he 
be egotistical or slovenly. The man on whose 
soul the awe of the eternal should have fallen 
will not shout the name of the deity at the 
top of his voice and fill up the interstices with 
the awful name which the Jews revered too 
much to even mention. Nor let him have a 
prayer embroidered with frills and fringes, 
nor one in which he takes occasion to fling 
poisoned arrows at his congregation. 

Public worship should be the flower of the 
week. It should be enthusiastic, beautiful, 
not superstitious, but full of reverence and 
godly fear. It should lift the people out of 
the world and bring them face to face with 
the eternal. Today it has got to be pleasing. 
Today it has got to be resting, and I’ve some- 
times feared I should live until the people in- 
sisted that it be amusing. We need the aus- 
tere faith, devotion and reverence of our 
fathers. 


THE MINISTER’S CARE OF HIMSELF. 


Three of the gospels are directly or indi- 
rectly from the open air and the fourth from 
a physician. There is nothing mawkish or 
unmanly inthe gospels. They are able-bodied 
books by able-bodied men. They are in touch 
with reality in life and in human nature. If 
a minister inherits a disordered constitution 
and is below par physicaliy he is most cer- 
tain, unless he have very abundant grace, to 
be peevish, intolerant and pessimistic. He 
is subnormal and his thinking will be sub- 
normal too. 

If the clergyman does not take care of his 
time even the most conscientious man will 
allow his work to dwindle down to mere de- 
tails. He must be delivered from useless 
cares and his room must not be made a public 
agency office. He cannot sit on every church 
committee. If the church wants a general 
canvassing agent let it get one. But if it 
wants a prophet let him not be ever driven 
about hither and thither any every dusty high- 
way. 

In all frankness I say that his public and 
his private life cannot be separated. The 
question of celibacy is not entirely a vain 
“question. Every man should face it. There 
is no question but an unmarried man is best 
in many places where he needs to be free 
from social cares and entanglements. And I 
believe that more and more, without vows, 
there will be a large body of unmarried 
clergy. But if he decides otherwise do let 
him remember this that on the character of 
his future wife largely depends his success. I 
do not mean that every minister should marry 
a professional Bible woman, any more than 
every physician should marry a sick nurse. 

After the last lecture Dr. Watson spoke a 
few words of farewell to the theological stu- 
dents. He expressed appreciation of the kind 
treatment he had received in a frank, open, 
informal manner, and stated that the printed 
lectures which are to be issued very soon are 
dedicated to the dean of the Yale theological 
faculty, Prof. George P. Fisher. By his open, 
manly manner Dr. Watson has won the high- 
est esteem, and it is not too much to say the 
personal love of the students, with whom his 
lectures will ever remain a source of inspira- 
tion and of hope. * Cc. 8s. M. 
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Western Reserve University opens with 
275 new students, a larger.number by far than 
any previous record. Three new buildings 
are occupied for the first time this year, and 
other additions are necessary. The great gift 
of John D. Rockefeller to the park system of 
Cleveland makes the situation of Adelbert 
College, the college for women and the pro- 
f ssional schools exceedingly beautiful. 
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It is atmosphere rather than logic that 
changes opinion.—President Angell. 


Is there a man on earth that more needs 
the gospel than the unspeakable Turk ?—Dr. 
Plumb. ; 

New Haven next year, with Rev. R. R. Mer- 
edith, D. D., as preacher and Rev. N. Boynton, 
D.D., as alternate. 

The local committee was much aided in its 
work by a full report from the committee of 
arrangements in Brooklyn last year. 

‘No reflections on Brooklyn are in order,”’ 
said Dr. Storrs, when something was said that 
might have been construed in that light. 


The fountains of God are not dependent 
upon the ballots of men: The purposes of 
God are not dependent upon the rulership of 
men.—Dr. Goodwin. 

A time of adversity is a blessed time for the 
Church of God. Our hardest and darkest 
times in the ministry of the gospel have been 
the most educative.—Dr. Storrs. 

Through the courtesy of the Century Com- 
pany a collection of hymns and tunes was 
supplied, chosen from its forthcoming book, 
In Excelsis, which is to be issued next Jan- 
uary. 

Every one noted and admired the beauty of 
diction and grace of discrimination which 
marked Dr. Herrick’s memorial, printed else- 
where, in honor of the late Secretaries Clark 
and Alden. 

Those who left before the Friday morning 
meeting lost one of the spiciest and most 
profitable of the entire session. It happens 
often, we have noticed, that the Friday morn- 
ing meeting has a special value. 

Not a muscle of Dr. Storrs’s face moved, but 
siderably excited, when he calmly remarked 
in giving out the closing hymn, How Firma 
Foundation, that it was written for the occa- 
sion. 

One of the local dailies informed the public 
that Rev. B. H. Storrs, D. D., called the meet- 
ing to order and Secretary Donaldson read 
the minutes, and the casual reader wondered 
what had become of Dr. R. S. Storrs and Sec- 
retary Stimson. 

Organist S. D. Cushing, formerly of the 
South Church, Springfield, Mass., and the Firat 
Church, Northampton, besides playing at the 
evening services, favored those who remained 
after with special selections on the fine in- 
strument of which he is so thorough a master. 


The audience responded quickly when ex- 
President Bartlett characterized the silver 
rule in ethics as worth about fifty-three cents 
onadollar. He meant by the silver rule the 
negative codes of ethics prevailing in the 
ethnic religions as compared with the positive 
mandate of the Goiden Rule. 


At the Boody House, where most of the 
officials of the Board stayed, a convention of 
laundrymen was in session, and it flustered 
the waiters a little at the start to differentiate 
the convention affiliations of their respective 
guests. But there was no clash between the 
two gatherings. Why should there be, if 
cleanliness is next to godliness? 

The same hotel is much frequented by trav- 
eling men, and one of them was overheard com- 
menting on the Board meeting. He remarked 
to a fellow-drummer that if the attendants 
upon the Board would spend their money try- 
ing to lift up people here at home it would be 
a far better thing. His brother of the grip- 
sack spoke up like a man and said, *‘ See here, 
my friend, you stop just where you are. 
These very persons, and those whom they 
represent, are raising every year millions of 
dollars for work in this country.’’ And no- 
body at that table, during the rest of the 
meal, ventured to indulge in jibes at foreign 
missions. 
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the Board. 


Dr. Storrs in his address apparently took 
great pains not to be partisan in his discus- 
sion of the current political campaign. With 
the utmost ingenuousness he declared his in- 
difference as to what money we used, pro- 
vided it was money good for its face value 
in all the markets of the world. Thereat a 
great wave of applause swept over the as- 
sembly, and the Bryan men—if there were 
any—looked pensive. 


It was a touching incident Miss Miner re- 
lated about the woman in North China whose 
husband undertook to burn her Bible and to 
thwart her Christian purposes at every point. 
This faithful soul declared that, though her 
husband took away all her helps to Chris- 
tian living, he never would be able to burn 
the Bible verses which she had enshrined 


in her heart. A striking illustration surely . 


of the value of committing Scripture to 
memory ! 


Western coliege presidents and ex-presi- 
dents were unusually abundant, their Eastern 
brethren, with the exceptién Of Dr. Bartlett 
of Dartmouth, being conspicuous for their 
absence. Oberlin sent the venerable and be- 
nign Fairchild, Ann Arbor its Angell with 
strong wings and keen vision, Oiivet the 
genial, capable Sperry, Beloit the scholarly 
and popular Eaton, Drury the quiet but alert 
Fuller, Carleton the dignified and affable 
Strong. 


Missionaries came together by themselves 
Thursday noon and had a right good season 
of fellowship, Rev. M. P. Parmelee presiding 
over the informal gathering. One after an- 
other arose, introduced himself or herself 
and in some cases added a word telling how 
they had been led into the missionary service. 
The spirit of brotherhood was marked and, 
though at the start many were not acquainted 
with their fellow-workers in other fields, at 
the close of the hour everybody knew every 
one else. 


With State Secretary Marion Lawrence pre- 
siding, with row afcer row of eager little faces 
and with the best and liveliest speakers, the 
children’s meeting possessed almost every 
essential of success. A pleasant feature of 
it was the repetition in concert of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, after which Mr. Lawrence asked 
each of the speakers to repeat the same sen- 
tence in the language of the country in which 
he or she labored. Missionaries made their 
story of life and service in the foreign field 
simple and pictorial enough to hold the atten- 
tion of the children, and at the same time 
suggestive enough to command the ear of the 
older people who had strayed into the gath- 
ering. The list of speakers comprised Miss 
Little of Micronesia, Mr. Albrecht of Japan, 
Mr. Roberts of China, Mr. Perkins of India, 
Miss Howe of Japan. 


If the providential and almost romantic ele- 
ments in Mr. Albrecht’s career were more 
widely known, it would make his admirable 
speeches still more effective. Rev. W. H. 
Warren, now home missionary superintend- 
ent of Michigan, when a pastor in Spring- 
field, O., nearly a score of years ago, discov- 
ered in the stalwart German born lad the 
making of a man and of a Christian. Up to 
that time the young machinist was utterly 
indifferent to religion, but, becoming a Chris- 
tian, life at once put on a new front. After 
a season of study with his pastor he went 
to Oberlin, where hard work soon put him 
abreast of his fellow-students. He became in 
due time the first superintendent of the Ger- 
man work prosecuted by the national Home 
Missionary Society and helped lay the foun- 
dations of the German department at Chicago 
Seminary, whence he went to Japan nine 
years ago. There his familiarity with the 
German tongue and thought has been of 
invaluable assistance in his missionary 
work, 
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“One of the best, most successful and noblest we have ever enjoyed.’—DR. STORRS. 


The American Board at Toledo. 


An Exceptionally Important and Inspiriting Annual 


CHARACTERISTICS: Harmony, hopefulness, in- 
telligent appreciation of the present problems 
and an indomitable purpose to grapple with 
them patiently and wisely, and to persevere 
unto the end. 


THE GIST OF ACTION TAKEN. 


President Cleveland is urged to take peremptory 
action in demanding indemnity from the Turkish 
Government and in securing to our missionaries 
full protection in prosecuting their work. 

The Japan mission is to be maintained in its 
full strength in the belief and expectation that 
Christian agencies are still imperatively needed 
there. 

The Prudential Committee is instructed as 
far and as fast as possible to relieve the missions 
that are suffering most from retrenchment. 

The churches are urged to contribute the 
$65,000 needed to restore appropriations to the 
standard of previous years. 


It was not exactly the ‘‘enemy’s country” 
in which the American Board took up its 
abode for four days last week, but it was a 
region which, as Dr. Storrs said, was rather 
unfamiliar to many in attendance, for al- 
though the Board has met in cities to the 
east and south, west and north, it has never 
convened in Toledo before. Certainly the ac- 
cessibility of the place, being directly on the 
great highway between Chicago and Cleve- 
land, six hours from the former and three from 
the latter city, may well commend Toledo as 
an exceptionally favorable rallying point for 
a gathering whose constituency comes from 
all parts of the country. 

As respects warmth of welcome and gener- 
ous provision for the varied wants of so great 
an assemblage one could ask or expect noth- 
ing better. The city of 110,000 inhabitants 
compares favorably with other municipalities 
of its size in the evidences of substantial 
prosperity and of a high degree of intelli- 
gence and culture. Congregationalism is not 
inferior in strength and influence to its sister 
denominations. It shares with Presbyterian- 
ism the honor of being first upon the ground, 
and it is interesting to know that the First 
Church, in whose spacious edifice the Board 
met, represented at its start fifty years ago 
a mingling of both the Congregational and 
Presbyterian elements, and until less than a 
score of years ago occupied the somewhat 
analogous position cf being Congregational 
in its government while allied witn a pres- 
bytery Its Congregationalism now is Simon- 
pure and warm-blooded. It has been the 
parent of all the other churches in the city, 
having fostered in particular and with affec- 
tionate care most of the other five Congrega- 
tional churches. These united with their 
mother in providing entertainment, which 
was so abundant that many rooms prepared 
for guests were not utilized. 

Rev. W. W. Williams, D.D., senior pastor 
of the First Church, who formally welcomed 
the Board, has been the honored shepherd of 
his flock for forty-four years, and has thor- 
oughly endeared himself to several genera- 
tions by his participation in all the sacred 
and joyous family occasions. He has had 
few superiors in executive capacity and in 
ability to help shape the financial policy of 
the church. About five years ago he was pro- 
vided with an associate in the person of Rev. 
D. M. Fisk, who made himself useful in vari- 
ous ways to the delegates, while an attentive 
staff of helpers, both ladies and gentlemen, 
was continually at hand to serve strangers. 

The attendance of persons from outside was 
considerably larger than at Madison two years 
ago, about 325 being registered ; of these about 
eighty werecorporate members. Missionaries 


to the number of about thirty persons were 
present. The townspeople did not flock in 
large numbers to the sessions, the house be- 
ing full only on the evening of Dr. Storrs’s 
address. Though corporate members were 
comparatively few in numbers, they included 
many of the denomination’s foremost men— 
pastors of strong city churches and influential 
and devoted laymen. Barriers which once 
divided the conservatives from the liberals 
were completely down and no echoes of the 
now “ancient days of party strife’ fell upon 
the most attentive ear. 

The meetings were remarkable for concen- 
tration of attention upon three issues—the 
Japanese question, the problems of Turkey 
and the question of financial resources. 
Each was taken up and handled thoroughly 
and brought to a settlement that commanded 
the almost unanimous approval of all present. 
Moreover both the prepared and extempora- 
neous utterances in regard to all these sub- 
jects were of extraordinary excellence and 
fitness. Rarely does a missionary meeting 
sustain so high intellectual and spiritual 
level. The hearer felt that he was face to 
face with world-wide problems brought to his 
attention by men of expert knowledge of 
them, of great wisdom and balance of mind 
and of decided Christian convictions. So the 
meetings sloughed off all the conventional 
qualities with which, the outsider thinks, a 
missionary meeting is largely encumbered, 
and the gathering became closely related to 
the life of the modern world and pulsating in 
sympathy with all the vast and vital concerns 
of human life the globe over. It would have 
been a splendid meeting for the doubter, the 
critic of missions, the faint-hearted disciple, 
the worldly professor of religion to attend. 


DR, PACKARD’S SERMON. 


Those familiar with Rev. Dr. E. N. Pack- 
ard’s type of preaching expected from hima 
strong, sensible, well-balanced and inspiring 
discourse. They got it. He did not hesitate 
to take a theme which has often been brought 
to the attention of annual meetings of the 
Board, but he treated it in ‘a fresh manner 
and in felicitous relations to contemporary 
conditions. From the text, Acts 2: 14-18, he 
deduced the theme Missions and the Pente- 
costal Church. He pictured first the life and 
ardor of the infant church, in order to give 
point to his basai thought that the original 
missionary enterprise was sustained by the 
whole life of the church, and in fact was that 
very life. Then followed a rapid review of 
the history of missions, in order to show that, 
eras of advancement have been periods of 
manifest outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Com- 
ing to modern times, the preacher stated that, 
in view of achievements already won, doors 
opening on every hand and serious financial 
straits, the greatest need of the church is a 
realization of the presence and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

One of the most striking portions of the 
sermon was the statement of certain corre- 
spondences between the conditions of the 
primitive believers after Christ’s ascension 
and before the Day of Pentecost and the con- 
ditions of the Christian world today. Then, 
as now, was a full knowledge of all the facts 
concerning the earthly life of Jesus, but to 
use these facts in effective testimony was and 
is the difficult thing. We are bewildered to- 
day in trying to apply the Sermon on the 
Mount to industrial and social problems, yet 
many voices are telling us that we must make 
such application. Then, too, the whole body 
of Christ longs for greater oneness, but still 
walls between believers are stubborn. In 
these times then of suspense and nerveless- 


Meeting. 


ness let us expect and labor-for a new and 
mightier Pentecost. 


THE YEAR ABROAD, 


In the annual survey of the field through 
the eyes of the foreign secretaries, Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Barton, 
D.D., the gladdening and saddening features 
made a singularly bold and effective contrast. 
There have not been many years when tidings 
of encouraging advance, of revivals, of deep- 
ening of Christian life, of increase in native 
contributions, of well-filled schools and of 
longing fer greater educational and spiritual 
privileges have been so abundant and gratify- 
ing. On the other hand, it has been an excep- 
tionally trying year, owing to the unprece- 
dented retrenchment, to a cut of ten per cent. 
in the salaries of all missionaries excepting 
those in Eastern Turkey, and to the sweep- 
ing and almost ruthless curtailment of the 
work itself by dismissing evangelists, closing 
schools and leaving flocks without shepherds. 

To be particularly noted are the marked de- 
velopment in the Zulu Mission of the active 
pastorate and high principle of self-support; 
the unusually encouraging report from the 
four missions in China, whole villages seek- 
ing teachers and offering to provide for them 
support; steady progress in India and Ceylon, 
where are the oldest missionaries of the 
Board, and where leading Hindus are more 
and more recognizing Jesus as the only per- 
fect man; the slow but effective working of 
the leaven in papal lands, where Christian 
schools are rearing a generation whose life 
will tell mightily for an intelligent Christian 
faith. Even in Turkey, where the story of 
the year is one of bloodshed, terrorism and 
destruction, the secretaries were able to see 
some token of the divine purpose of all, par- 
ticularly in the better understanding that has 
been brought about between the Gregorians 
and Protestants, and in the religious awaken- 
ings which in many places have followed the 
awful massacres. 

The statistical summary shows twenty mis- 
sions with 102 out-stations under the care of 
the Board; 178 ordained missionaries, sixteen 
of whom are physicians; 471 churches, with 
43,013 members, 2,057 of whom were added 
during the year. The theological seminaries 
and station classes number eighteen. The 
whole number of pupils under instruction in 
various higher and lower institutions is 52,- 
619. The native contributions last year so far 
as reported amounted to $107,509. 


THE YEAR AT HOME 


The home department, rendering account of 
its stewardship through Sec. C. H. Daniels, 
offered first a tribute to the fourteen cor- 
porate members who have died during the 
year. Among them, besides Secretaries Clark 
and Alden, were such pillars in Congrega- 
tionalism as George F. Magoun, Charles The- 
odore Russell, Philo Parsons and John W. 
Harding. The year has been sadly notable, 
too, in that only seven missionaries—two 
yung men and five women—have gone to 
the front. 

Liberal space in the report was properly 
given to the agencies which have been at 
work for the increasing of financial resources 
through the circulation of literature, and par- 
ticularly through the labors of co-operating 
committees of energetic business men in Bos 
ton, Chicago and New York, who have given 
freely their time, substance and sagacity to 
the needs of the Board. Through their efforts 
and the persistence of the officials in Boston 
and of District Secretaries Creegan, Hitchcock 
and Frear, the final raising of the debt was 
due. There has been large use of missiona- 
ries in this country on furlough, and there 
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never has been a year wheu churches and 
local conferences were made so fuliy aware of 
the importance of the work through the regu- 
lar visitation of secretaries and missionaries 
and through special and carefally planned 
rallies. Perhaps it is due to this that the 
number of churches that make no offering to 
the Board has been reduced from 2,300 last 
year to 2,083 this year. 
The financial showing is as follows: 

Receipts. Gain or loss. 

Regular donations of churches 





and individuals, $426,730 #3 357 gain 
Special gifts, 43,9°9 569 loss 
Legacies, 116,988 33,446 loss 
Special fund for the debt, 131,246 


These receipts with income from funds and 
other sources make the total receipts up to 
Aug. 31, 1896, $743,104. The expenditures 
have been $742,601, leaving a balance of $503, 

The report referred with commendation to 
the Quick Relief Fund advanced by the West- 
ern district secretary and to the forward move- 
ment led by the Misses Leitch, and which op- 
erates largely among. Endeavor Societies and 
Sunday schools. 

JAPAN AND THE SITUATION THERE, 


If any came to the meetings with misgiv- 
ings with reference to Japan they must have 
been put to flight by the character and de- 
velopments of the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, which was devoted to the Japan mission 
and its problems. Certainly the whole tenor 
of the remarks was toward reassurance and 
enheartenment for the work which manifestly 
remains to be done. The paper by Secretary 
J.L Barton, D. D., whose contents were sum- 
marized in The Congregationalist last week, 
won mapy encomiums, both for its literary 
qualities, its discriminating attitude and its 
comprehensive grasp cf conditions. He 
sketched the marvelous political, commercial 
and industrial advancement made in Japan 
during the past quarter of a century, outlined 
the distinctive history of our mission, treated 
at length the question of the Doshisha, the 
property question and the theological ques- 
tion, admitted frankly the fact that there has 
been during the past year an actual decrease 
of 1,278 persons in church membership, as 
well as a decline in the number of mission- 
aries until only forty-nine are now on the 
field—the same number that was there in 
1887. Nevertheless, Dr. Barton felt that, in 
spite of discouragements like these, the bril- 
liant results of a quarter of a century of mis- 
sion work not only testify to, but imperatively 
demand, its continued prosecution on a broader 
and larger scale. 

This paper formed an excellent point of de- 
parture for the addresses that followed, which 
one after another drove home its salient 
truths. Kev. George Albrecht, himself a 
splendid representative of the strong group 
of men that compose our Japan Mission, made 
an impassioned plea for the continuance of 
the work in Japan. To say, “O, let us 
abandon Japan to its pride, its pantheism and 
its superstition,” is a far greater heresy than 
has yet been advanced in our history. The 
native church is not strong enough yet to 
complete the Christianizing of Japan without 
further aid from us, and the influences which 
surround Christianity in Japan tend away 
from Christ. If we abandon Japan now it 
would have been far better if the United 
States, under the lead of Commodore Perry, 
had never brought the country in contact 
with Western thought. Difficulties and dis- 
couragements there are and the work as yet 
is only partially successful. But Bunker Hill 
and Bull Run were not a success at the time, 
and from one point of view, at least, the 
earthly mission of our Lord was a failure. 

Taking up this strain of hope and courage, 
ex-Pres. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., said that the 
present situation, instead of calling us to re- 
treat, summons us to go forward with greater 
patience and a more tender love. Present 
conditions grow out of human nature and can 
be overcome intime. Let us dismiss all fears 
as to the conquering power of the gospel of 








Christ. The words cf Rev. J. G. Johnson, 
D. D., who spoke next, were all the more ef- 
fective because of his recent personal acquaint- 
ance with Japan as a member of the deputa- 
tion. He deprecated applying to Japan the 
precise standards of thought which we employ 
in this country, where we have had 250 years 
of Christianity as over against Japan's twenty. 
The Christians in Japan who diverge from 
the truth are certainly few. Most of them 
give evidence of a genuine Christian experi- 
ence and of possessing the Holy Spirit. He 
was glad to testify that no germs of the de- 
parture teaching could ba found in the teach- 
ings of our missionaries, either in what they 
have said or in what they have not said. It 
would be impossible to find a truer body of 
Christians in the world. They are thirsting 
to go forth to preach the gospel in needy and 
inviting fields. 

The culmination of the morning came in 
Pres. J. B. Angell’s finished and telling 
speech. He too had bad the advantage of 
residence in the country under consideration. 
Ile spoke first of that temperamental quality 
of the Japanese which makes them less dis- 
posed to follow to the close a given study or 
undertaking. They know little of the Chi- 
nese “longyull.’’ They live today ia a sseth- 
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ing caldron of contiicting ideas, and their 
problems arise from trying to cover in twenty- 
five years the step from feudalism to parlia- 
mentary government, which step it took Eu- 
rope 800 years to accomplish. Every college 
in the world is today confronted with the 
same atmosphere of intellectual unrest and 
doubt which prevails in Japan, but we do not 
on that account abandon our collegiate insti- 
tutions. For the same reason we should 
stand by missionaries and enable them to 
steer the nation to a worthy destiny. Reac- 
tionary periods have been not unknown in 
the history of the church. Call to mind the 
days of Julian the Apostate, the ebb and flow 
of the tide in the Sandwich Islands, and be- 
lieve that in Japan a favoranle reaction is 
likely to set in which will prove as surprising 
as the unfavorable reaction of the last few 
years. 
POSITION TAKEN RESPECTING JAPAN. 

Resolved, (1) That this Board, though com- 
pelled by the Jaws of Japan to convey the 
legal power over the lands which 1t had pur- 
chased and bouses which it had built in Ky- 
oto for missionary perposes to Japanese trus- 
tees, did not surrender its moral right in, and 
ownership of, that property; and it urges said 
trustees, on the ground of honor, rectitude 
and Christian principle, fully to recognize 
that ownersbio. 

Resolved, (2) That this Boaid regrets the 
action cf the trustees of the Doshisha in ter- 
minating, without consultation, the joint man- 
agement of the Nurses’ Training School and 
Hospital, which hat been so largely created, 
furnished, equipped and sustained by funds 








furnished by and through this Board and its 
mission, in displacing at the same time its 
skillful founder and director, and in con- 
straining the deputation to an alternative 
which they were reluctant to accept. 

Resolved, (3) That this Board deeply la- 
ments the attitude which the present trus- 
tees of the Doshisha have adopted towards the 
Christiau religion which it was specially 
founded and endowed to promulgate, and the 
Board will look, in the spirit of fraternal 
kindness, and yet in grave and earnest expec- 
tation, for such a change of policy and method 
as moral and Christian principle seem to re- 
quire, and it will gladly co-operate with them 
again in carrying out the design of the f und- 
ers whenever they shall place the institution 
ona Christian basis which this Board can ac- 
cept. 

Resolved, (4) That the Board advises the 
continuance of the full working force of the 
mission, increased rather than diminished, 
directed in stch channels and by such meth- 
ods as the change of conditions may seem to 
require; it advises the retention of all such 
spheres of influence as the mission can con- 
sistently occupy; it sanctions the withdrawal 
of the missionaries from the Doshisha in its 
present attitude toward Christianity; it urges 
an earoest co-operation with the Kumiai 
churches; it favors the establishment, in con- 
june ion with these churches, of a theological 
training school or institute in the vernacular 
tongues; would specially approve the increase 
of all practical efforts to carry the gospel into 
the smaller towns and rural districts; and it 
stropgly commends the establishment of an 
evangelical review, conducied and controlled 
by the mission. 

Reso!ved, (5) That this Board thankfully 
recognizes the able and faithful labors of the 
recent deoutation, and aopreciates the sug- 
gestion of sending similar deputations from 
time to time to this and other missions of the 
Board. 

THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 

Dr. Judson Smith’s paper with this title 
was summarized in The Congregationalist last 
week. It was an able and comprehensive re- 
view of the planting and growth of missions 
in the Ottoman empire and a vivid rebearsal 
cf the awful blow that bas fallen upon the 
work. He interpreted there painful events 
as a challenge to more faith aud greater ef- 
fort. The work is already too large to be de- 
serted. To withdraw would be to lose a great 
opportunity. We must give great weight to 
the judgment of the missionaries and follow 
the leading of providence. 

Dr. Plumb’s long service as chairman of the 
sub-committee of the Piudential Committee 
that has in charge Turkish missions qualified 
him to speak intelligently and effectively on 
the issues raised by Dr. Smith’s paper. He 
felt that the ferment in Turkey was only what 
might be expected when the purity of the 
Christian faith came in contact with the false 
beliefs which are the real root of the troubles. 
This crisis is therefore instructive, as a tribute 
to our religion. It is prophetic, as well, of 
larger conquests by Christianity. 

Following Dr. Plumb Rev. W. 8. Dodd, a 
missionary, pointed out some of the brighter 
lines in the dark picture Turkey presents. 
He rejoiced in the readiness of the natives to 
receive the Bible and in their growing desire 
for education. He found, too, a recognition 
on their part cf the relation of national sin to 
the present calamities. 


EVERETT P. WHEELER’S GREAT SPEECH. 


After carefully demonstrating the inalien- 
able rights which belong to American citizens 
in Turkey guaranteed them by the treaties 
between the two countries, Mr. Wheeler went 
on as follows. The limitations of space ne- 
cessitate abridging his illustrative matter. 

What then is the duty of America? I can- 
not claim on this point to speak as the repre- 
sentative of the American Board. But I 
thank you for the opportunity of presenting 
the case as it appears to an American citizen 
who loves his country and desires most ear- 
nestly that her honor be unstained and her 
citizens be secure. In the position in which 
Turkey has placed us is there any course con- 
sistent with honor or duty? 

By this I do not mean that we should begin 
with war or bombard Turkish cities. I do 
mean that unless redress and security are 
both assured we shuld take possession of 
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Smyrna and other ports and collect their rev- 
enues until indemnity for the past is obtained 
and the cost of our occupation reimbursed. 
Moreover, we must place a guard wherever 
A verican citizens are in danger. We go to 
save men’s Jives—not to destroy. This is 
what Vattel and Wheaton designate as re- 
prisals, and what they advise as an alterna- 
tive preferable to war and to be adopted when- 
ever just demands for reparation meet with 
long continued neglect or refusal... . 

Let us consider briefly the objections that 
have been made to this proposition. I will 
endeavor to satisfy you that it has the sup- 
port, not only cf the traditions and precedents 
of this Government, but of well-established 
principles of international law. 

First, it is said that this Government has no 
power to undertake anything of the sort. 
This somewhat disgraceful argument is not 
supported by the facts. The fleet we already 
have is far more than a match for the Turkish 
tieet. The army we now have is more than a 
match for any troops that the Turks could 
send against us. The whole Turkish empire 
is ina state of absolute unrest; in every part 
of it troops are required to keep down the 
native population, who would be only too 
glad to rise against their hated oppressors; 
most of the Turkish troops are mutinous, and 
either poorly paid or not paid at all. And 
why should we expect resistance? The Amer- 
ican soldier or marine on Turkish soil would 
not go asan enemy. He would not wage war, 
but preserve the peace. He would not assail 
the Mohammedan religion nor seek to de- 
throne the sultan. He wculd go to prevent 
violence, which the sultan has always dis- 
avowed, and to give that protection which 
the sultan is either unable or unwilling to 
afford. But if it were otherwise we should 
not hesitate. One of the richest and most 
powerful nations in the world will never 
listen for a moment to the unworthy argu- 
ment that it has not the power to redress 
wrongs committed on its citizens. As Mr. 
Fiske in his review of our early history justly 
said: “A government touches the lowest 
point of ignominy when it confesses to an 
inability to protect the lives and property of 
its citizens.” 

The next objection, and one deserving more 
careful consideration, is that such a course is 
opposed to the traditional policy of our Gov- 
ernment not to interfere with the quarrels 
and internal affairs of the nations of Europe. 
This is undoubtedly the policy of our country, 
but it has never been construed to forbid our 
giving ample protection to the persons and 
property of our citizens residing in foreign 
countries or doing business with them... . 

Another argument that has been brought 
forward, and which I believe has influenced 
the Administration, is the apprehension that 
other nations would prevent our interference 
in the manner suggested. To this argument I 
reply: What possible motive could any Euro- 
pean government have for interfering to pre- 
vent this exercise of our just rights? ‘It is 
perfecily understood,” to use again the lan- 
guage of President Cleveland, “that we de- 
sire only the liberty and protection of our own 
citizens and redress for any wrongs they may 
have suffered, and that we have no ulterior 
designs or objects, political or otherwise.” 

To hold Armenia or any other part of the 
Turkish dominions permanently as an Ameri- 
can colony would be opposed to all the tradi- 
tions of our Government, and no one would 
think even of suggestingsuch a measure. The 
reason why the Powers of Europe have been 
jealous of each other in this matter is that 
each has, or is supposed to have, designs upon 
4 part or all of the Turkish dominions. Rus- 
sia has feared that England might establish 
herselfat Constantinople. England has feared 
the same of Russia. Both have been appre- 
Lensive of Austria. But no such reasons 
could exist for opposition to the interference 
of America. Indeed, every sentiment of hu- 
matcity in these countries would rejoice at our 
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interference. It is not possible that in the 
year cf grace one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six any Christian Power would inter- 
fere to prevent the United States, free as we 
are from any suspicion of a desire for territo- 
rial aggrandizement in Turkey, from protect- 
ing the rights, the persons and the property of 
our own citizens. How could they justify 
such an act, in view cf the precedents to 
which I have referred? Has it come to this, 
that the fear—the baseless fear—of foreign 
Powers should prevent the United States of 
America from protecting our own citizens in 
foreign countries? If they should, the ques- 
tion would undoubtedly become a very seri- 
ous one. Weare a peaceful nation; we do not 
desire war with any one. When that question 
comes we will meet it like men. England ard 
America united would be a force that the Con- 
tinental Powers would not care to encounter. 
They do not desire war and we need not fear it. 

But this question does not now arise. The 
matter we have now in hand is to deal, not 
with continental Europe, but with Turkey. 
Let us not, through cowardly and unreason- 
able fear of possible opposition, refrain from 
the pursuit of our just rights, or from redress- 
ing the wrongs that have been inflicted upon 
our own people. The time has come for us to 
guard the imperiled lives of our heroes in the 
Orient and to stay the tide of blood that threat- 
ens to engulf them. 

One argument remains to be considered, and 
I am persuaded it is that which has most in- 
fluenced our statesmen. It has been said the 
American citizens in Turkey are missionaries, 
and go where they are not wanted. Whfat right 
have they to embroil this couutry in war for 
the sake of giving protection tothem? This 
argument has been auswered so fully by the 
venerable Dr. Hamlin, in the current number 
of the North American Review, that it hardly 
seems necessary to add anything to what he 
has said, and said so well. But yet I will 
briefly state some considerations that seem to 
me controlling. In the first place, the argu- 
ment rests on a false assumption. Ourcitizens 
are wanted in Turkey. It is trus the Turks 
do not want them, but the Turks are not the 
whole cf the people of Asia Minor. They are 
a minority, exercising by force of arms a 
government which they won by force, but 
which they have not had the moderation to 
retain by dealing justly with the subject races. 
The great Roman historian tells us that prov- 
inces are won by force but are kept by just 
government. This the Turks have never 
learned. These subject races are an important 
part of the people of the Turkish empire. To 
them the presence of American citizens, bring- 
ing education, bringing hope, bringing medi- 
cine and relief in sickness and aid in unde- 
served distress, is most welcome. Fellowship 
in suffering, the sympathy and help freely 
given by England and America have brought 
the native Christians and their American 
neighbors into the closest brotherhood. It 
were base to desert our citizens who, with the 
full consent of the Turkish Government, with 
rights guaranteed by sacred treaties, have 
gone to perform imperative obligations of hu- 
manity. It were most base to desert them and 
leave not only our own, but those whom they 
have benefited, exposed to the cruelty and op- 
pression of the Turk. 

When Lieutenant Greeley went on an expe- 
dition of scientific interest to the Polar re- 
gions, did we desert him and his followers? 
No. We spared neither men nor money. We 
sent expedition after expedition. The Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy vied with each other in their efforts 
to succor our citizens in their need. Is hu- 
manity less sacred than science? Is education 
less important than the study of the Arctic 
currents? Are the school and the college less 
entitled te our care than the barometer and 
the theodolite? Is the discovery of the pole 
more imperative than the protection of Chris- 
tian civilization? 

But let us not stop with general statements. 
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All general statements can best be brought to 
the test of particular instances. The most 
notable of these is that ever memorable inci- 
dent in the history of our citizens in Turkey, 
Corinna Shattuck at Oorfa. There, in her 
single person, she stood for all that the Amer- 
ican Government stands for—for righteous- 
ness, for justice, for law. There she had been 
sent by your Board, there she had been estab- 
lished with the consent of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, there she had acquired a home and 
used it for the education of children and 
their parents and for the relief of the suffer- 
ing and distressed. When a cruel Mussul- 
man mob sought to outrage and slay native 
Christians they found refuge with her. Her 
little inclosure was packed with the innocent 
victims of Turkish outrage and Turkish ra- 
pacity. She faced the howling mob. To 
every demand that she should yield and 
allow them to pass she interposed the dig- 
nity and authority of her womanhood and 
the sacredness of treaty rights secured for 
her and all our citizens by the Government 
of her native land. During the massacre she 
writes: ‘ Our house was full; 240 found refuge. 
We began to have refugees Monday and Tues- 
day, and all our house and schoolroom are 
full of widows and orphans and wounded. 
How willingly would I have died could my 
death have spared parents to their children. 
I remain here for the present. I could not 
leave our orphaned people.’’ 

If the American Board, with all its outlay 
of money and time and thought, with all its 
memorable and precious history, had accom- 
plished nothing but to put Corinna Shattuck 
at the door of her house in Oorfa, standing as 
she did as a protection and shield for hun- 
dreds of innocent Christians, that result of 
itself would more than repay all the labor, 
toil, expenditure of the past. Wherever this 
gospel shall be spoken of throughout ai! the 
world there also what this woman hath done 
shall be told as a memorial of her. Nor she 
alone. A noble army whose courage and 
heroism shed undying luster on the American 
name have endured hardship as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 

And now we have considered biiefly the 
arguments that have been presented to deter 
our Government from adopting the honorable, 
the manly, the American course that every 
obligation to our own citizens and every con- 
sideration of our own honor, not only in Tur- 
key, but in other countries, demands of us. 
These things have not been done in a corner. 
They are perfectly well known to the nations 
of the world. America is on trial today be- 
fore the great international court. If we sub- 
mit tamely, if we allow the rights of our citi- 
zens to be outraged with impunity and with- 
out redress, how can we ever expect them to 
receive protection in any country in the 
world? In such case we should become the 
scorn of the great nations and the prey even 
of the small. Turkey is one of the smallest 
and weakest of them all. Her only strength 
lies in the propping of opposing forces. She 
is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The 
slightest derangement of the forces that keep 
her in her place will bring her to the ground. 
The time is ripe for us tointervene. Let us, 
not think it a small incidental advantage 
that the protection we give to our own citi- 
zens in Turkey will be recognized by the 
Turks as a protection to the native Christians. 
They understand very well that the interests 
of the one are identical with those of the 
other. Wherever the native Christians have 
suffered our citizens have suffered. Wher- 
ever our citizens have been protected the na- 
tive Christians have been protected. Let us 
therefore assert the place to which our wealth 
and our power justly entitle us. Let us se- 
cure to the American citizen the protectio. 
which the Roman citizen enjoyed in the days 
of the Roman empire. The whole history of 
the Turkish Government for the last century 
shows that it will yield to a resolute show cf 
force which is understood to be backed up by 
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adequate power. But in this business it is 
very essential to success that it should be 
understood, not only by the Turks, but by 
other nations, that we do not fear war, and 
that if we are obliged to draw the sword ina 
just cause we will never Jay it down until 
that cause is vindicated and the object of the 
war is accomplished. Congress has pledged 
to the President its support in whatever vig- 
orous measures he may take for the protec- 
tion of our citizens in Turkey. Let us pledge 
him ours. 
AS RESPECTS RESOURCES 

The title of Secretary Daniels’s special pa- 
per, No Backward Step, was an index to its 
character. It was a vigorous and solemnizing 
working out of the thought that the spirit of 
missions, the promise of Christ and the prov- 
idences of God are all against a policy of re- 
treat. This central position was fortified by 
illustrations drawn from the Board’s own his- 
tory. Its most signal advances have often 
had their inception at a time when the finan- 
cial outlook was gloomiest. This fact was 
demonstrated at such acute crises as marked 
the periods beginning, respectively, in 1831, 
1857, 1873 and 1893, In view cf the young men 
and women now ready to go to the field and 
of the call from Japan, India, Turkey and 
elsewhere for them, Dr. Daniels expressed his 
hope and conviction that the churches would 
go forward more ardently with their mission- 
ary activities, realizing the great mission of 
the Board, apprehending the divine pur- 
poses, and offering more fervently the prayer 
for the outpouring of God’s Spirit upon all 
flesh. 

The modest, calm, searching words of Rev. 
J.C. Perkins cf the Madura Mission showed 
the spirit which animates our workers there. 
Believing profoundly in the insufficiency of 
the Hindu religion for the race among whom 
he labors and the sufficiency of Caristianity, 
he expressed his purpose to stick to his post 
even if severer retrenchment came, and even 
if to support himself he had to practice law in 
the morning and preach in the afternoon. 

Mr. D. Willis James’s great and honorable 
part iu raising the debt of the Board has 
become so widely known and appreciated that 
his appearance on the platform was the signal 
for a particularly hearty round of applause. 
Disclaiming any desire to make a speech, he 
nevertheless, by the directness and tenderness 
of his words, produced a noteworthy spiritual 
impression. He felt that the root of interest 
in missions lay in an appreciation by each 
member of the church of the glory of mis- 
sions, and illustrated this point by referring 
to bis own boyhood. A little lad he went 
with his mother, herself a corporate member 
of the Board, to a missionary breakfast in 
Liverpool, where he saw for the first time 
those heroes of missions, Robert Moffatt and 
John Williams. Mr. James always carried 
with him tbe impressions which these mag- 
nificent men made upon his plastic mind, and 
to them in part is due the deep interest which 
he has always had in the world-wide evan- 
gelism. He made a touching plea for greater 
personal realization of the bevefits which we 
receive from Christ, that our zeal may be 
thereby quickened 

Then came Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., 
whose six months’ pastorate in Detroit has 
certainly not lessened his power of direct and 
forceful speech. He went straight to the 
spiritual aspects of the question, and showed 
clearly that the distinctive and encouraging 
element in missions today is the evidence of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, that is sus- 
taining our brethren in Turkey and Japan 
and operaring, too, here at home. It belongs 
to those already interested in missions to 
secure through a clearer vision of Christ 
an increase of faith aud zeal. Forward 
movements always start in the hearts of 
Christian men and women, not in the outside 
world. 

The only difference in opinion in regard to 
the financial policy which the Board should 
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pursue the coming year was as to the extent 
of the power which should be vested in the 
Prudential Committee. Some, like Dr Mere- 
dith, favored definite instructions restoring 
to the missions the full amount of last year’s 
cut, and if such a liberal action should result 
in another debt it was believed that the 
churches would bear their share of it rather 
than have the work so terribly restricted. 
Otber members of the Board, though believ- 
ing that every effort should be made to xeturn 
to the scale of appropriations of previous 
years, hesitated to order a policy which might 
result in another depot. Dr. Storrs held this 
opinion, and after a spirited but friendly de- 
bate and after considerable consultation and 
deliberation in committees, resolutions were 
adopted which left with the Prudential Com- 
mittee the decision as to the scale of appropri- 
ations for the coming year, it being plainly 
intimated that every effort should be made to 
secure resources that would justify an ad- 
vance, In this connection it should be said 
that Mr. D. Willis James’s services on the 
committee ia the home department were cf 
great value. 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. STORRS. 
It is enough to say of Dr. Storrs’s Thursday 


evening address that he was himself. All his 
wonted charin avd grace of diction, all the 





FRANK H WIGGIN, 


The newly elected treasurer. 


force of powerful delivery and his character- 
istic sweep of thought and flight of imag:na- 
tion were in the speech. It had beyond that 
the tender and spiritual quality tuat made it 
something more than a briiliant piece of ora- 
torv. 

He began by referring to the exceptional 
character of the circumstances under which 
the Board met. A great and urgent political 
campaign is in progress, in regard to which 
it is the duty and privilege of every citizen to 
express his conviction by the ballot. It isa 
time when the nations of the earth are ina 
condition of change and turmoil. What bear- 
ing bas this state of affairs upon foreign mis- 
sions? First of all we gather together to gon- 
sult for the purification and elevation of per- 
sonal souls all over the earth. Other aims 
are almost as importavt. We want to 
make the polities of this country better and 
nobler, we want to lift the politics of the 
world. The greatest forces are impalpable. 
The invisible gospel of Christ operates on in- 
dividuals avd on communities wherever it 
goes. The plan of God is behind this gospal 
and its advances’ Dr. Storrs went on to vin- 
dicate the plan of God, even though Turkish 
outrages seemed to belie its effectiveness. 
Our God is a God ef pat:ence. He honors us 
with a sbare in working out his purposes. 
Thus we stand in spiritual succession with 
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the noblest of all the ages, and thus we come 
into sympathy with Christ himself. 
WOMAN’S MEETING. 


As usual this gathering was second to none 
in interest. For three hours the large con- 
gregation convened in the pretty auditorinm 
of the Central Church, was fed with facts, di- 
verted and touched by striking incidents, and 
moved to renewed activity by the appeals of 
the: strong and successful workers who ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mra. Moses Smith, the 
veteran president of the Woman’s Board of 
the Interior, was in the chair, and at the start 
gave a practical tone to the proceedings by 
suggesting that each woman go home and get 
her own church to give more largely to the 
Board. 

Then came the series of missionary ad- 
dresses. Miss Miner of North China de- 
scribed the condition of women there, point- 
ing out the steadfastness of the Christian 
women and the fortitude of little children. 
Mrs. Stover of the West Central African Mis- 
sion pictured the disappointment involved in 
the cut in appropriations, but scouted the 
idea of giving up Africa and abandoning the 
plant already established there. In the opin- 
ion of Miss Jones of Constantinople, one of 
the silver linings of the dark cloud now hang- 
ing over Armenia consisted in the increased 
confidence which the natives now have in the 
missionaries. Mrs. Washburn’s thirty-seven 
years of patient endeavor in India have made 
her only more anxious to prosecute the work. 
Fifteen hundred homes in India where the 
Bible is taught show that Christian missions 
there have not been in vain. Miss Ccozad 
drew aside the veil which shields the inner 
life of the Japanese, and though the disclos- 
ures in reference to the morality of the hus- 
bands were pairful, there was some relief in 
her assertion that, as a rule, morality pre- 
vails among the women. Mrs. Bale, daughter 
of Dr. Bliss of Syria, told of her joy in finding 
in Toledo a colony of Syrians, some of whom 
were her own children in the faith. Miss 
Howe of Kobe delighted every one with her 
graphic descriptions of kindergarten meth- 
ods and successes in Kobe and elsewhere in 
Japan. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Little of the excitement cf the years of de- 
bate characterized the business meeting, and 
there was entire unanimity as respects the 
candidates presented by the committee on 
officials, of which ex-Lieut.-Governor Haile 
was chairman, The four members of the Pru- 
dential Committee whose terms had expired, 
Messrs. Whitcomb, Vose, Hyde and Hall, 
were re-elected for three years, and in place 
of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., resigned, 
Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., was elected for a 
term of two years. E. R. Brown, Esq, of 
Dover, N. H., was chosen auditor in place of 
R. H. Stearns, Eeq., resigned. 

The most notable change was the transfer- 
ence of Frank H. Wiggin to the treasurership. 
He has been assistant treasurer since the 
death of Mr. Ward eighteen months ago, and 
promotion comes as a reward for his ten 
years of faithful and competent service in 
the treasury department. He is considered 
abundantly able to fulfill the important 
duties connected with his office, and there 
is every reason to believe that his trust will 
be administered with the same success that 
marked the official life of his predecessor. 
Mr. Wiggin has been a member of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, for over twenty years and 
has served on its board of deacons for the 
last few years. He is a native of Wolfboro, 
N. H., and is about forty-five years of age. 


en 


Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, in one of 
his recent letters from Europe, says of the 
German universities, ‘‘ It is the universal tes- 
timony of men coming hither from our richer 
Eastern colleges that there is more real 
drunken dissipation in these American insti- 
tutions than in the German universities.” 
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‘Jews from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 19, 
at lu A. M. Address by Rev. James H. Koss ou From a 
Log College to Princeton University. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
fall, Congregational House, every Fiiday at 11 o’clock 
A.M. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCES, Sutton, Oct. 28, 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Piedmont 
Chureh, Worcester, Oct. 27. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Hubbardston, 
Oct. 27. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventeenth annual meeting at Kerkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oet. 2k, at 10.30 A. M. 
and 2 P.M. Among the speakers will be Miss Miriam 
Bb. Means, Mrs, J. D. Kingsbury, Mrs. M. I. Fuller, Miss 
Nathalie Lord, Miss Lilla V. Davis, Mrs. J. W. Daniel- 
son, Mrs. ©. L. Goodell and Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. An 
inexpensive lunch will be served. A full attendance is 
desired, 

THE twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held in the First Church, 
Manchester, N. H.,on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 
1,5. Morning sessious at 10; afternoon sessious at 2. 
Addresses are expected from missionaries from Africa, 
Turkey, India, China, Japan. Reports of the home 
and foreign departments of the work will be given, 
also an account of the visit of the home secretary to 
mission fields, It is hoped that reduction of fares 
over New Engiand railroads will be secured, of which 
notice will be given later. 

ABBIE B, CHILD, Home Secretary. 

JUBILEK MEETING OF VHE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
AssocIATION.—The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association will be held in Boston on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 20-22. A large 
and enthusiastic meeting is confidently expected. The 
new Tremont Temple, Park Street Church and Faneuil 
Hall have been e@seaged for the meetings, and the list 
or speakers includes missionaries and prominent men 
and women in religious, literary and official life. It is 
proposed to make the meeting a celebration worthy of 
the completion of the association’s half-century of no- 
ble service in the cause of religion and edueation. No 
city could have beeu more fitly selected for this great 
gathering than boston. The spirit of the association 
has trom the first been in line with that of the distinet- 
ive principles which have been the glory of New Eng- 
Het and are the rich heritage of the entire nation. It 
is most appropriate that some of the meetings of this 
Jubilee should be held in Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of 
Libercy. It is contidently expected that many will 
make th s meeting the occasion of a visit to the sacred 
spots in and about Boston connected with the history 
of the struggle for religious and civil liberty, a part of 
which has veen accomplished through the efforts of 
this association, 

Entertainment.—Hospitalities of the churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity will be extended to the officers of the 
association and speakers; to all missionaries, pastors, 
theological students, life members and accredited dele- 
gates who send their names to Rev. ©. Beale, Rox- 
bury, Mass., before Oct. 15. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary that application be made at least a week in ad- 
vance of the meeting iv order to secure entertainment. 
Allother persons can obtain accommodations for $1.50 
per day aud upwards, at hotels and boarding houses, 
concerning which information will be turnished by the 
en'ertainment committee. Address general inquiries 
to Rev. William EK, Barton, D. D., Chairman of Commit- 
teeof Arrangements, Tremont Street, corner of West 
Brookline, Woston. Inquiries concerning entertain- 
tent should be addressed to Rey. Charlies H. Beale, 
0. D., Chairman Cummittee of Entertainment, 33 Wav- 
erley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Transportation,—The following railroads in New Eng- 
land, viz, Boston & Maine, boston & Albany, Fitech- 
burg, New England, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
both divisions), Bangor & Aroostook, Maine Central, 
Central Vermont, have arranged to sell round trip 
tickets upon the following basis: Two cents per mile 
from points within twenty-five miles of Boston, $1.00 
from points within twenty-five to thirty-three miles of 
Hoston, and one and one-balf cents per mile from 
points more than thirty-three miles from Boston. Tick- 
ets good going and returning, Oct. 20-22 inclusive, with 
the understanding that the time in returning to distant 
points in New England which cannot ve reached Thurs- 
day night will be extended one day. 

Kailroads offering reduced rates from territory out- 
side of New England will make use of the * certificate 
pian,” and are the principal roads included in the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, the Western Passenger Associ- 
ation, the New England Passenger Association and the 
frunk Line Association. 

Purchasers of these tickets will pay full first-class 
fare coming to Boston, and get a certificate to that 
effect from the agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
The important stations are supplied with these certifi- 
cates Ticket agents at local stations, not supplied 
with certificates and through tickets to Boston, will 
inform parties of the nearest station where they can be 
obtained, and in such ease purchasers should buy a 
local ticket to such station and there obtain their cer- 
titicate and through ticket. These certificates must be 
obtained, covering the whole distance from starting 
point to Boston, in order to secure the one-third rate in 
returning, as no refund of fare will be made on account 
ofany person failing to obtain one. Holders of these 
vertificates, upon their arrival in Boston, must present 
them atan early session at the office of the transporta- 
ton committee, for indorsement by its chairman, 
James G, Buttrick, and by the special agent of the rail- 
toads in attendance for that purpose. 

On presentation of these certificates (thus indorsed), 
Promptly upon adjournment of meeting, to the local 
U-ket agents in Boston, return tickets can be obtained 
tor one-third of the usual fare. These tickets, which 
‘Te hot transferable, are good for a continuous passage 
over the same lines used in coming to Boston. 


| vminittee of Arrangements.—Rev. W. EK. Barton, D. D., 
Chainnan, Corner West Brookline and Tremont Streets, 
Boston: Rev. Charles H. Beale, D. D., Chairman Enter- 
tamment Committee, 33 Waverley Street, Roxbury, 


Mass ; Rey. Edward Sampson Tead, 8 Aldersey Street, 
ree rville, Mass; Rev. Edward M. Noyes, Newton 
sway Mass.; Rev. Ellis Mendell, 38 Atherton Street, 
»O8tOn, 


FALL STATE MEETINGS. 


idaho. : Boise, Oct. 
rw Mexico, Albuquerque, Oct. 
tah, Oct 


Nebraska, Harvard, Monday, Oct. 19. 
olorado, Denver, Tuesday, Oct. 20, 

Alabama, Shelby, Wednesday, Nov. ll. 
onnecticut Conf,, Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Benevolent Societies. 


Pind ONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 

Beyer esented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 

atts HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 

{Lal House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Kev. Edwin 
1imer, Treasurer. 
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WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
oual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
speaeSenat House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. 0. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to ¢ither of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
~Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Sd gH E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
éplendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. myn Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose ef Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
—" States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is ziven to applica- 
tious from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
—— Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
oe gery House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8, Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8——, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

oses of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
B. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

Churches in New Jersey reported this week 
believe in correspondence as an aid to quick- 
ening activities all along the line. And quite 
generally this is a time for pastoral letters. 
Copies of some of them have come to us, full 
of inspiration for the opening of a new year. 
Let the pastor’s friends reflect the encourage- 
ment which he endeavors to instil by offering 
him the warm hand grasp, the cheery word 
and the radiant face. 

It seems fitting that while Children’s Day 
comes in the early summer, its correlative, 
Olid Foiks’ Day, should occur in harvest time, 
though the latter festival is not yet generally 
observed, nor has a specific date for it been 
appointed. Our news from Minnesota and 
Nebraska, however, contains instances of 
churches which delight thus to honor their 
venerable members. 

A fascinating method of studying missions 
is that pursued by the young people of Lyn- 
dale and Fifth Avenue Churches, Minneap- 
olis, who unite in forming a tourists’ club for 
better acquaintance with various foreign 
fields. The pastor of the last-named church 
leads the club, illustrating his talks with the 
stereopticon. 

A Massachusetts church found one day of 
rallying so helpful that a week was planned 
for its continuation. The record of the past 
few years shows consecrated planning and 
accomplishment which may well be a sign- 
board to other churches seeking suggestions 
which promise success. 

The increased attendance of young men at 
the church in Santa Barbara, Cal., which has 
organized an athletic club and provided a 
teacher, is only what was to be expected. 

Such awakenings as we note in a New 
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Hampshire church cannot occur without a 
widespread influence in the whole commu- 
nity. 

Breadth of view was sought for and at- 
tained at a recent New England Congre- 
gational club, and in a simple manner. 

Cottage prayer meetings seem to be gaining 
in prominence as a means of following up the 
parish and pulpit work of the pastor. 

The outlook for Congregationalism in south- 
ern Illinois is broadened and bettered by a 
recent event in that section. 

Home and foreign missions have been closely 
bound together in a Wisconsin church with 
definite results. 

The men’s club steps to the fore for aggres- 
sive action this winter. 


CLEVELAND’S GIFT TO MISSIONS. 

Pilgrim Church invited last Friday all the 
churches of Cleveland Conference and sev- 
eral others in northern Ohio to a council 
called for the ordination of Mr. Horace T. 
Pitkin to the Christian ministry and as rep- 
resentative of Pilgrim Church in foreign mis- 
sionary service. Nearly every church in the 
conference was represented, and for the even- 
ing session many city churches gave up their 
prayer meetings. Afteran extended examina- 
tion the council unanimously voted to pro- 
ceed, The public services were attended by 
a congregation that filled the spacious floor 
of the church. Dr. James Brand preached 
the sermon, Sec. Judson Smith offered the 
ordaining prayer, Dr. A. H. Plumb gave the 
charge to missionary service, Rev. H. P. 
Beach the right hand and Dr. H. A. Schauffler 
a charge to the church. 

Mr. Pitkin is under appointment to the 
North China mission of the American Board. 
He is a graduate of Yale College and Union 
Seminary. With his accomplished wife, a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke, he will bring strong 
re-enforcement to this important field. Pil- 
grim Church first became acquainted with 
him a year and a half ago, when he visited 
Cleveland in the interest of the volunteer 
movement, in which he has been a leader. 
The church assumes his support, the Sunday 
school, Endeavor Societies, Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, King’s Daughters and 
other organizations pledging with enthusiasm 
enough to double the present annual offering 
of the church for f>reign missions. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Pitkin become members 
of Pilgrim Church, and their connection with 
the church deepens and strengthens mission- 
ary interest throughout the entire conpgrega- 
tion. This advance step is taken by the 
church with devout gratitude to God for this 
new privilege of enlarging its work for the 
kingdom, 

At the same time that Pilgrim Church sends 
one of its members to China it welcomes an 
Armenian boy, escaped from persecution and 
coming with a letter of introduction to one 
of the Pilgrim pastors from personal friends 
in Turkey. Until work can be found for him 
he is cared for by friends in the church. 

1. W. M. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

tev. Henry Blodget, D.D., a former seminary 
student, addressed the students at their first mis- 
sionary meeting on Mission Work in China.——The 
students commenced their regular class work in 
the gymnasium Oct. 6, under the instruction of 
Mr. C. M. Bursley, physical director of the Bangor 
Y. M. C. A.——Mesars. W. C. Adams, W. H. Dun- 
nack, W.C. Martyn, J. H. Quint and R. R. Morson, 
graduates of the Class of ’%6, have entered Bow- 
doin for advanced study. 

Andover. 

Dr. Torrey has returned to take up his regular 
work.——Protessor Hincks will conduct an evening 
class in German during the winter, reading some 
recent book on theology. President Harris has 
outlined the study of English literature for the 
Middle Class on Monday evenings. The works of 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Browning and Hawthorne 
will be considered in their moral and religious 
aspects.—tThe faculty has voted to suspend the 
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work of the seminary Oct. 21, 22, that the students 
may attend the A. M. A. jubilee meeting.—The 
annual reception of the Society of Inquiry will be 
held, Oct. 14, at the house of Professor Taylor,—— 
President Harris is seminary preacher for the 
month of October. 

Hartford. 

The opening address and reception to the stu- 
dents by President Hartrauft was omitted this year 
because of the Sunday school convention in this 
city last week Wednesday. Instead, the president 
gave a welcome at the chapel Thursday morning 
—The students enrolled this year number 63, in 
cluding six women, three Armenians, a Persian and 
a Japanese. The Junior Class of 22 is the largest 
that ever entered. The first prayer meeting was 
held Friday evening, and was fellowed by an in- 
formal reception to the Juniors by the other stu- 
dents.——Al! the professors have returned from 
their vacations except Professor Mead, who is ex- 
pected shortly. 








Yale. 

The men elected to deliver addresses before the 
school this year are Messrs. Coolidge, Evans, Fisher, 
Knapp, Ladd, Lynch, Macfarland, Merrill, Pierce 
Rall, Rice and R. W. Stimson.——Mr. E. W. Lyman 
has been elected deacon of the Juniors.——A large 
oil painting of the faculty of many years ago, exe- 
cuted by Professor Weir of the art school, has been 
hung in the Trowbridge Keference Library.——Pro- 
fessor Blackman’s work in sociology with the Senior 
Class will include a scientific study of New Haven 
and visits to New York for similar purposes.——Mr. 
G. E. Ladd of the Senior Class was recently married 
to Miss M. A. R. Hamlin, daughter of Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin of Lexington, Mass.——Reso utions of sym- 
pathy have been sent by the Senior Class to Mr. 
W.S. Beard relative to the recent death of his 
father, Rev. W. M. Beard of South Killingly. 

Oberlin. 

Seminary work was suspended from Tuesday to 
Friday of last week to allow attendance upon the 
meeting of the A. B.C. F.M. A large number of 
students availed themselves of the opportunity.— 
Two years ago the English course was lengthened 
from two years to three. This fall the regular work 
of the third year is being provided for the third 
year men, viz., church history, a third year of Bible 
study and a course taken in the college in the de- 
partment of sociology. 

Chicago. 

Professor Harper is using with beginners a new 
series of Hebrew lessons, revised and improved, 
but still in manuscript.——There are 13 students in 
the advanced division in Hebrew of the Middle 
Class.—The advanced division in Hebrew of the 
Junior Class numbers 10,——President Fisk at- 
tended the meeting of the American Board.—— Rev. 
Dr. N. I. Rubinkam lectured on Robert Browning 
at the conference Thursday afternoon.—In view 
of the political interests involved the seminary ob- 
served Chicago Day by suspending all lectures. 

Pacific. 

The neighboring pastors are assisting in the 
training course for lay workers just begun, and 
Rey. W. W. Scudder of Alameda is now lecturing 
on the Life of Christ.——Prof. F. H. Foster is pastor 
of the church in West Oakland and President Mc- 
Lean of the Plymouth Avenue Church near the 
seminary.—Rev. George C. Adams of St. Louis, 
now in San Francisco, addressed the students at the 
first “‘conference”’ of the year on Be Ye Wise as 
Serpents.——-A 40-hour course in Christian ethics 
was begun Sept. 30 with the Seniors.——The sociol- 
ogy class visited the county almshouse last Saturday. 
They discovered a model establishment, 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

Vr.—Union Conference met last in North London- 
derry, Oct.6,7. Topics were: Power of the Gospel 
Seen in the Individual, Church, Nation; Better En, 
forcement of Laws; How to Deepen the Interest of 
Men in the Church; and The C.C. B.S. Rev. 0.8. 
Davis preached. 

Cr.—The Middlesex County Conference held its 
autumn session in Old Lyme. The topics were: Has 
the Church Outgrown the Prayer Meeting? The 
Decay of the Prayer Meeting, The Prayer Meeting 
the Pulse of the Church. 

N. Y.—The Susquehanna Association met in Can- 
dor, Sept. 29, 30. Among the topics were: Memories 
and Lessons from a Ministry of Fifty Years, The 
Claims of the C. H. M. 8. and of the C. C. B. 8., 
Keuka College and Temperance. Rev. W. A. Farns- 
worth from Cvesarea gave a particularly interesting 
account of the work among the Armenians, and an 
Armenian minister continued the subject. A forci 
ble sermon was preached by Rev. T. K. Beecher of 
Elmira. 
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inD.—The Northwestern Association met in Whit- 
ing, Sept. 29,30. Rev. W.C. Gordon preached the 
opening sermon. Topics were: The Prayer Meet- 
ing, The Missionary Spirit of the Churches and The 
Relation of Home Missions to the Nation’s Welfare. 
The reports from the churches were full and en- 
couraging. 

Io —The meeting of Grinnell Association was 
held at Baxter, Sept. 29, 30. The topics were emi- 
nently practical: Church Life and Amusements, 
Keeping the Sabbath, Christian Coldness, Develop- 
ment of a Church’s Working Power, How to Secure 
the Results of Preaching, The Kind of Pastoral 
Work Needed, Relation of Beneficence to Christian 
Character and The Mission of Christian Endeavor. 
This association gives generous hearing to missions, 
the women especially always having an opportunity 
to impart their missionary enthusiasm. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. G. A. Taylor of Stuart. 

The Dubuque Association at its session, Sept. 29, 
at Strawberry Point, not only refused to listen to 
the request of the Bay Conference of California 
and rescind its action in regard to Rev.C.O. Brown, 
but received him into fellowship, thereby express- 
ing its complete confidence in his personal integ- 
rity and practically condemning the action of the 
Bay Conference. As the constitution of the asso- 
ciation requires that candidates for admission be 
in good standing, or come by examination and with 
proper credentials, it is thought the procedure will 
prove to be irregular and will make trouble in the 
future. The sermon was by Rev.S.J. Beach. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. G. E, Albrecht of Japan 
and representatives of home fields. Among the 
tupics discussed were: The Tendency of German 
Thought, Duties of Church Trustees, Strongholds 
of Congregationalism and Its Perils. 

NEB.—The Republican Valley Association held its 
annual session at Red Cloud, Uct. 5,6. The meeting 
was one of sustained interest and abiding good. 
The reports from the churches, while dwelling to 
some extent upon the unfavoravle conditions in the 
southwestern part of the district, were hopeful and 
indicated progress. The sermon was by Rev. W. H. 
LeBar. The program was principally devoted to 
the interests of Sunday School Work, Foreign and 
Home Missions and Education, the last two topics 
occupying the whole of the second day. Supt. Har- 
mon Kross read a significant paper showing the 
union of these two interests in the lives of the early 
leaders, Reuben Gaylord and Isaac E. Heaton. The 
association warmly commended the work of Evan- 
gelist T. E. Horton. 

The Frontier Association, the latest formed in 
the State, held its annual meeting at Grant, Sept. 
29,30. The attendance was not large but the meet- 
ing was one of deep spiritual interest. The 
churches in this association are aggressive and suc- 
cessful with work in country districts. The asso- 
ciational sermon was by Rev. C. W. Preston of 
Curtis. There were symposiums on Temperance 
Work, Sunday Schoo! Interests and Our Benevolent 
Societies. 

CAL.—Santa Clara Association met at San Juan, 
Sept. 15, 16, in the newly papered and carpeted edi- 
fice. Visiting brethren were present, representing 
various departments of the general work. Earnest 
discussion followed papers on How Can the 
Churches Aid Each Other? A Church lts Own Evan- 
gelist, Has the World Outgrown the Mosaic Legis- 
lation? 


CLUBS. 


N. H.—The most successful meeting yet held by 
the Ascutney Club was that of Sept. 29. The sub- 
ject was The Christian Churcb, under the topics: 
From the Point of View of a Business Man, Physi- 
cian, Lawyer, Teacher and Clergyman. Addresses 
were given by representatives of these various pro- 
fessions. 

Vr.—The Western Vermont Club met for its latest 
meeting in St. Albans. Papers were given on The 
Diaconite or Stephen, Men of the Church, The 
Christian Brother’s Opportunity. An address on 
The True American, by Dr. W. 8. Smart, elicited 
genera] enthusiasm. 

Cr.—The New Haven Club held its first meeting of 
the season with the Second Church, Fair Haven, 
Oct. 12. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield gave 
an address on Savonarola. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Boston. 

ALLSTON.—A young men’s current events club 
has been organized, with 25 members. Its object 
is to promote the fellowship, culture and usefulness 
of its members. The pastor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, 
is preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons 
on The Book of Jonah in Relation to Moderna Life. 
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Toe ministers who gathered in Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday had a rich treat in the paper read to them 
by Prof. H. H. Neill of Amherst on The Bible as 
Literature. 

Massachusetts. 


WAKEFIELD.—Gifts of Mrs, L. B. Fuller of late to 
the West Gloucester and Magnolia churches 
amounted to $500 each. That to the latter was 
for a Fuller memorial window. 

TAUNTON.—AII the pastors are again in their places 
and the fall work opens with good congregations 
and strong courage. The Trinitarian and Winslow 
Churches united in their Sunday services during 
the vacation, with mutually satisfactory results. 
The former, Rev. 8. VY. Cole, pastor, is to insert 
a Tiffany memorial window to Rev. Erastus Maltby, 
who was pastor of the church for 45 years. A 
tablet will also be placed to the memory of the 
first pastor, Rev. Chester Isham. These memorials 
will mark the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
the church. The event will be observed with ap- 
propriate exercises Oct. 25, 26. 

Newspuryrpor?.—Bellville. The memorial tablet 
recently placed at the right of the pulpit in the audi- 
torlum was dedicated last Sunday morning. It is 
in memory of Rev James Milti nore, the first pastor 
here. It is of bronze and was provided by funds 
left by his granddaughter, the late Miss A. E, Rous- 
seau. The pastor, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, read se- 
lections from the old Bible formerly used by Mr. 
Miltimore. Dr. D. T. Fiske, the senior pastor, gave 
the address. 

LowELL.—E£liot. Dr. J. M. Greene, the pastor, is 
giving Sunday evening talks on topics suggested 
by the young men of his congregation. An oppor- 
tunity to ask questions is offered at the close of the 
talk. A Good Citizenship Club has been formed 
among the younger members. Kirk Street. The 
congregation has been worshiping at the First 
Church edifice since vacation, but the repairs on 
the building have now progressed sufficiently to 
permit services to be held in the vestry. The pas 
tor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, isa musical expert, and is 
arranging for a series of Sunday evenin,z chorals as 
soon as the repairs are completed. 





WoORCESTER.—Church of the Covenant, at its an- 
nual meeting, held recently, invited Rev. J. E. Hurl 
but to remain as pastor another year. The church 
membership is 81, of the Sunday school evrollment 
191. A Men’s Association has been organized re- 
cently.—— Belmont. In spite of the splendid work 
accomplished since W. B. Oleson became pastor 
less than two years ago, the church is burdened by 
a heavy mortgage and is seriously considering giv- 
ing up the present property and starting anew in 
another locality. 

SpenceR.—VFirst. The church has just observed 
“rally week” with special services. A _ harvest 
home reception and entertainment was held, as well 
as the annual church supper and roll-call Theat 
tendance has been large. During the present pas- 
torate of Rev. S. W. Brown the church has grown 
steadily in numbers and deep spiritual interest. 
During his three years’ pastorate 100 new members 
have been received, 80 on confession. He was the 
pioneer of the Men’s Sunday Evening League in the 
East, starting one in Spencer two years ago. 


WESTBORO.—The various women’s societies of 
the church have been organized into a Ladies’ 
Union. Nochanges were made in the officers, times 
of meeting or constitutions. The united body meets 
quarterly. After a short program refreshments are 
served. At the last meeting about 75 were present. 


SPRINGFIELD — First. The women held a success- 
ful Puritan fair last week. The parlors were attract- 
ively decorated. The ladies of the church and 
congregation were distinguished by their caps anid 
kerchiefs, and a number of articles for sale found 
ready buyers. The proceeds are for the recent re- 
pairs on the church building. The annual meeting 
was held last Thursday. Encouraging reports were 
received from all departments. The membership 
of the church is now 959 and of the Sunday school 
743.—Hope. The annual meetings of several church 
societies were held last week. The pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. R. W. Brokaw, takes the presidency of the 
ladies’ benevolent society. The two normal classes 0! 
Seniors and Juniors are now in progress.—South. 
The Sunday afternoon vesper services are proving 
as popular tbis season as last. An excellent and 
well-drilled chorus renders fine music.—Zaster 
Avenue. The annual meeting was held last week. 
With new officers and renewed interest, the pros- 
pects seem brighter for the coming year.—/ark. 
A normal training class is in process of formation. 
The choir and chorus are doing unusually fine work 
this year——Emmanuel. Rev.D.L. Kebbe preached 
his first anniversary sermon last Sunday morning. 
In the evening reports were given by delegates t 
the Sunday school convention at Northampton. 
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Maine. 


NorTa BRiInGTON.—There is increased attend- 
ance since the house was renovated. Some of the 
Sunday school classes now have much needed ac- 
commodations in the new vestry. Two Christian 
families have recently been united to the working 
force. The missionary meetings have added inter- 
est by the use of the stereopticon. 

BINGHAM.—An appeal is being made for the sum 
needed to wipe out the debt of this little church, 
which is doing a noble work here. The pastor, 
Rev. J. C. Gregory, became personally responsible 
for $600 in order to secure funds conditional on the 
whole being raised, and still needs $410. 


THOMASTON.—The annual parish meeting has just 
been held and all bills have been paid, leaving a 
balance in the treasury. The pastor, Rev. C. D. 
Boothby, bas an increase of salary, also. The put- 
ting in of electric lights, contributed by a former 
parishioner, is gratefully acknowledged. 

ALFRED.—The absence of the pastor, Rev. R. C. 
Drisco, at Bangor and Fort Fairfield has been im- 
proved by painting and renovating the church 
buildings at an expense of about $300, The vari- 
ous departments all seem prosperous. 


FARMINGTON.—Rev. G. C. Wilson at a meeting of 
the Bible Society reported seven missionary col- 
porteurs in Maine working in Hancock and Waldo 
Counties and the northern parts of Franklin, Somer- 
set and Piscataquis Counties. 


KITTERY POINT.—This church has prospered, and 
though still few in numbers is doing good work. It 
was organized in 1714, and at one time in its history 
had only one female member. Rev. H. V. Emmons 
is pastor. 

SCARBORO.—The finances have been placed in 
good condition, and friends outside the church 
have assisted. The parsonage has received an ad- 
dition and has been painted. 


New Hampshire 


ANTRIM.—This church was organized 1n 1893, and 
has mace in three years a net gain of 50 per cent. 
in membership to a present enrollment of about 
75. It holds services in a hall and needs a church 
building greatly. A movement for building bas 
been started and the people have subscribed gen- 
erously. This church is two miles from any similar 
organization and reaches people tive miles away. 

MARLBORO.—The pastor, Rev. J. 8. Colby, has 
begun a series of discourses on Some Contrasts 
Between the Old and New Dispensations. The 
Ladies’ Home Circle recently netted nearly $80 from 
a birthday party, the largest amount ever realized 
in the place from an entertainment. The weekly 
sessions of the Literary Circle for the study of 
classics have been resumed at the parsonage. 

FRANCESTOWN.—Iv September Rev. Ralph Gillam, 
the evangelist, conducted a 12-days’ series of evan- 
gelistic services resulting in great spiritual quick- 
ening, and leading more than 50 to avow their pur- 
pose to lead a Christian life. The change in the re- 
ligious atmosphere and attitude of the community 
is manifest, and larger and more far-reaching re- 
sults are anticipated. 

Kast Concorp.—The ladies of the society, with 
characteristic enterprise, have recently secured the 
painting of the vestry, and under their inspiration 
the gentlemen are pushing efforts to procure the 
necessary funds to paint the outside of the church 
editice which are likely to be successful. 

The Salisbury meeting house has lately been 
greatly improved by putting in stained windows. 
——The newly repaired house in Claremont was re- 
dedicated Oct. 6, Pres. W.J. Tucker of Dartmouth 
College preaching the sermon. 


Rhode Island. 


TIVERTON.— Amicable, Interesting facts were 
brought out in connection with the recent celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary. Some of the stirring 
events of the Revolution came close to the men of 
Tiverton. In those days the pulpit and pews were 
moved out of the meeting house and the building 
was used as the barracks of the Continentals. 
Afterwards the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
granted the petition of the church for holding a 
lottery to provide for the repair of injuries. The 
mother of Adoniram Judson was one of the bap- 
tized children of the church, belonging to a family 
that is still loyal to the churcb. 

PAWTUCKET.—Park Place, Rev. J. J. Woolley, 
pastor, held its annual meeting Sept. 29. Reports 
were encouraging and the financial condition satis- 
factory. The combination of social features with 
the business attracted a large representation. 


Connecticut. 


WILLIMANTIC.—The newly decorated and fur- 
dished meeting house was opened recently for 
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servic the first time, and large congregations 
were present. The ceiling has been divided into 
18 panels by beams running at right angles. These 
together with the walls and entire interior have 
been newly frescoed in light warm colors that 
harmonize well. The pulpit recess and windows 
are arched in the Gothic style of architecture. The 
chapel has also received a thorough repairing, in- 
cluding a new roof, and has been newly decorated 
in harmony with the auditorium. New carpets and 
new cushions complete the pleasing appearance of 
the interior. The work bas been going on over two 
months, and was done entirely under the direction 
and at the expense of the women. Rev. E. A. 
yeorge is pastor. 


MONTVILLE.—The internal improvements of the 
building have been rendered complete by the hang- 
ing of a beautiful new chandelier, the gift to the 
church of the Robertson heirs, proprietors of the 
paper mill industry of the town. The women’s so- 
ciety has appropriated money for the reshingling 
and new boarding of the horse sheds. 

East HAMPTON.—Revy. A. P. Miller of New Haven 
occupied the pulpit recently, He was formerly 
a slave and did not receive his freedom until after 


* the war, since which time he has received an edu- 


cation at Fisk Uviversity and Yale Divinity School. 
He is now connected with the Board for Armenian 
Missions 

ROCKVILLE.—Union. The Endeavor Society has 
presented the society with a check for $50 to be 
applied on the church debt. An unusually large 
Sunday school was present on rally Sunday, 420 
pupils being present. It was voted to contribute 
$25 towards the State association. 


WETHERSFIELD.— Workmen are now employed on 
the chapel in converting the room formerly used by 
the Wethersfield Library Association into a parlor 
for the women’s meetings. A kitchen is also being 
built in the rear of the chapel, connecting with it 
for use at sociables. 

New HAveEN.—At the opening Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Oct. 12, an address on Ethics and Authorship 
was given by Rev. J. B. Smith. This gathering is 
composed of all religious denominations in and 
about the city, instead of each denomination meet- 
ing by itself only. 


NEw BritTain.—First. Rev. G. H. Sandwell has 
been heartily welcomed on bis return from a two- 
months trip to Europe. Mr. Sandwell kas been 
preaching with acceptance at Christ Church, Lon- 
don, during Rev. F. B. Meyers’s absence in this 
country. 

NEWINGTON.—Rey. Herbert Macy, the pastor, 
has been elected acting school visitor. The school 
has voted $25 a year for two years towards the 
work of the State Sunday School Association. 


Roxsury —Additions have been received of late 
at every communion service. Mr. G. A. Bushee, 
recently of Yale Divinity School, will be ordained 
this month. 

FaiR HAvVEN.—Second is holding a series of 
vesper services, at which music of a high order is 
presented with addres es by the pastor, Rev. D. M. 
James. 

LITCHFIFLD.—AS8 a result of the Armenian agita- 
tion in this town nearly $200 have been forwarded 
to the National Relief Committee. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BINGHAMTON.—P/ymouth. Rev. W. H. Kephart 
preached his last sermon in this city, Oct. 3, and on 
the following Tuesday his connection with the local 
association was officially severed. Mr. Kephart 
came here in June, 1889, under engagement to take 
charge of a flourishing mission Sunday school sup- 
ported by the First Church. In 1890 the school 
grew into achurch of 125, over which Mr. Kephart 
was installed. This little church twice outgrew its 
place of worship, and in January, 1893, a site was 
obtained at Oak and Lydia. The church now num- 
bers 350 and is in a flourishing condition. The 
North Church, New York city, over which Mr. Kep- 
hart has just become pastor, numbers about 250 
families, its Sunday school having a membership of 
not far from 700. The churcb was organized in 1890. 


RENSSELAER FALLS.—The parsonage is undergo- 
ing needed repairs. Neighborhood cottage prayer 
meetings are being held and there is a marked 
interest throughout the parish.—Rev. G. M. Row 
land, after spending several months with his aged 
mother, is returning with his family to his mission 
field in Japan, They sailed from Vancouver Oct. 12 


CORNING —The corner stone of the new building 
was laid Oct. 2. Rev. Ethan Curtis gave the ad- 
dress and other clergymen of the city took part. 
The building will cost about $20,000. 
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PATCHOGUE.—First. The church is still without 
a pastor, but it is in a flourishing condition. The 
house of worship is greatly admired by those who 
have preached here. 

Rev. S. G. Heckman and his people at Watertown 
are rejoicing in the payment of their church debt. 


New Jersey. 


GLEN RIpDGE.—The board of deacons has issued a 
letter to the members of the cburch caliing upon 
them to join the deacons in loyally supporting the 
work of the church and pastor. The Sunday school 
reopens with good numbers and is greeted by a stir- 
ring letter from the superintendent in the church 
paper. About 51,000 bouquets of flowers have been 
sent to the poor in New York, where they have 
been greatly prized. 

PLAINFIELD.—The pastor has just issued an ear- 
nest pastoral letter calling upon all in the church to 
fresh loyalty in worship and work. Accompanying 
the letter is an inquiry slip with questions as to 
what the person addressed is doing and is willing 
to do. 

NEWARK.—First. By the will of the late Deacon 
Cc. M. Hill the church receives a legacy of $1,000, 
to be held in trust, the interest being used for the 
benefit of the poor of the church. 


Pennsylvania. 


ARNOT.—Some time ago this people, Rev. R. J. 
Rees, pastor, came to self-support and have lately 
started two missions in Landers and Maple Hill. 
The latter has now been placed in the care of the 
Welsh Church of Blossburg. Five conversions are 
reported from Arnot during August. 

KANE.—The edifice has been refitted and frescoed 
at a cost of $350, a sum which was raised by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. The new parsonage cost 
$3,000. The church seeks to do faithfully its share 
of Christian work in the town. The pastor is Rev. 
C. A. Jones, 

LANSFORD.—The Sunday evening congregations 
are large, requiring extra seats in the aisles. The 
Sunday school has voted to devote the first Sunday 
of each month’s collections to missions. The new 
pastor is Rev. J.C. Handy, formerly a Methodist. 


COALDALE,.—Second, The troublesome debt of 
this church has been extinguished, and Rev. R. N. 
Harris, who was the moving spirit in the work, 
goes to Mt. Carmel for a new pastorate. 


THE SOUTH. 
Louisiana. 


Rev. C. F. Sheldon has returned to Lake Charles 
from a tour among the churches of the northern and 
central parts of the State. He has been assisting 
the pastors in special services, which have resulted 
in much good, 

Texas. 


DALLAS.— First. Rev. W. E. Reed, who has been 
with the church since January, 1896, has decided to 
take up foreign work in Ecuador, 8. A., and will 
close his work at Dallas in December. The church 
has asked Dr. C. I. Scofield, who is now at East 
Northfield, Mass., to return and resume his pastor- 
ate at the end of the year. 


The First Church in Paris is putting in new win 
dows. 
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THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 

Co_umBus —Fastwood is feeling the influence of 
the “‘ hard times,” but is hopeful, united and vigor- 
ous. The pastor, Rev. R. 8 Lindsay, and his wife 
were given a hearty reception by their people on 
their return from vacation. Mr. Lindsay spent 
four weeks in Canada and supplied the vacant 
church at Barrie, Ont., for two Sundays. May- 
flower and St. Clair Avenue are both in excellent 
condition. Rev. D. F. Harris of the latter is one of 
the leaders of the State Anti-Saloon League move- 
ment.—/P/ymouth, Rev. Alexander Milne, pas” 
tor, rejoices for the first time in its history in 
freedom from debt. The church may be expected 
in the near future to take up some new work on the 
North Side.——South is pushing forward into a 
prominent place in the German commupity in 
which it is situated, Rev. C. A. Gleason is the first 
of the city pastors to call in the aid of the Boys’ 
Brigade, and he is succeeding. The former pastor 
of this church, Rey. Jesse Bright, does not recover 
so rapidly as was hoped, and it will be some time 
before he is able to resume work, 





IMlinois. 

ALTON. —The annual meeting was one of the most 
encouraging the church has held of late. Reports 
show that faithful work bas been done. The be- 
nevolences were large and the treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a surplus. The church enrollment 
has increased from 161 to 215 during the present 
pastorate. Rev. J.H.J. Rice is pastor. 


ALBION.—The corner stone of an edifice of brick 
and stone, the largest in the southern part of the 
State, was laid Oct.2. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Shoe- 
maker, gave the principal address. President 
Hines of the Southern Collegiate Institute, which 
is located here, also spoke. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—/ellowship celebrated, Oct. 4, 5, 
the sixth anniversary of the founding of the Sun- 
day school, out of which grew the church. Already 
the subject of a larger and permanent house of 
worship is being agitated. One brother has offered 
a subscription of $1,000 to start with. Pilgrim 
has largely increased congregations s'nce the com- 
ing of Rey. A. F. Ayres, and non-church-going fam- 
ilies are being attracted to the minor services.— 
Plymouth. The institute adjunct of the church 
opened for the winter, Oct. 8, with a full list of 
night and day classes in various departments; par- 
ticular attention is given to child study and litera- 
ture.— Northeast, This recently organized church 
is the outgrowth of religious work conducted for 
two years in a manufacturing locality and sustained 
by the local W.C.T. U. Cottage prayer meetings 
have had a strong effect. 

Michigan. 

Union Crty.—/irst. Rev. H. S. Mills preached 
his last sermon as pastor last week Sunday. The 
church bas passed resolutions stating heartfelt ap- 
preciation of the faithful and efficient labors of 
the pastor and his wife, especially among the poor. 
The interest avd prayers of this people follow them 
to their new field of labor, 





The congregations are increasing in all three 
fields just entered, Allendale, Eastmanville and 
Bass River —— A most successful pastorate 1s initi- 
ated at Conklin with the laying of the corner stone 
of Piymouth Cburch.—Smith Memorial Church, 
Grand Rapids, bopes soon to attain to self-support. 
—Rev. W. Il. Underhill has finished with his 
own hanos the foundation of the church at East 
Grand Rapids, and is toiling with the carpenters to 
inclose the building betore snow flies.—-Fremont 
Church rejoices in coming to self support.——The 
eburch in Hart has just tinished a fine parsonage. 

Wisconsin. 

STOCKBRIDGE.— Miss 8. E. Margetts was lately 
ordained and installed over this church. It is do- 
ing an excellent work 1n the field formerly occupied 
as a mission to the Stockbridge Indians by the 
American Board. Thusa foreizn mission field be- 
comes a home mission field and then a church, 

CHILTON —An inoperative church here has been 
revived this summer under the superintendence of 
District Missionary F. L, Dexter. Mr. Chester Fer- 
ris of Yale supplied the pul it during vacation, 
and the church is now ready for a settled pastor. 

The Elroy church maintains two regular preach- 
ing stations outside the town in connection with 
branch Sunday schools. Iu Spring Green a Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club has just been organized and 
is meeting with encouragement. 


THE WESI. 
Missouri. 





Sr. Lovuis.—First. Miss Lucile Barnes, a grad- 
uate of the Moody School in Chicago, has been em- 
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ployed as a parish helper and pastor’s secretary. 
Ten members were received Oct. 4, eight bv letter. 
—Compton Hill. Rey. G. C. Adams has been 
called to First Churcb, San Francisco. The salary 
proposed is $4,000, with a promise of $5,000 as soon 
ag the finances of the church will permit. He is 
offered $1,000 for moving expenses ——At the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, Oct. 5, Rev. KR. M. Sargent, D. D., read 
a paper giving reminiscences of his long life of ac- 
tive service, connected with many important pas- 
sages in Congregational life both in the East and 
West. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Central. The departure of Rev. 
G.S. Brett to Waukesha, Wis., is greatly lamented. 
During his pastorate the church has come to self- 
support, and he leaves it in good condition. 

The City Missionary Society, which during the 
service of the present superintendent, Rev. A. L 
Love, beside carrying on its other work, has built 
seven new meeting houses, added a new front and 
made extensive repairs on an eighth, and before 
the year is out expects to complete a ninth, finds 
itself hard pressed to meet its running expenses, 
the money available for building not being at its 
disposal for current needs. For this reason it 18 
announced that the superintendent will sever his 
connection with the society Nov. 1. 

Rev. J.C. Plumb is now pastor of the church in 
Joplin for the third time. 


lowa. 

The local association meetings this fall have been 
unusually interesting. Much sympathy has been 
shown for the weaker churches. It is believed that 
the association ought to look after missionary 
churches within its own bounds, and to give needed 
advice and assistance when cemands are most pres- 
sing, ratber than wait for the regular visits of the 
missionary superintendent. For the same reason it 
has decided to look after neglected fields, and do 


Continued on page 576. 





DANGERS IN FooD Supp its.—A lecturer on 
cooking the other day made the surprising state- 
ment that the asylums are being filled with country 
people in much greater proportions than city people 
mainly because they were more careless in regard 
to their food. While a diet of fat meats may be 
more characteristic of people living in rural dis- 
tricts there are other dangers just as insidious to 
which the residents of the big cities are subject. 
Scientific research is every day emphasizing the 
fact that man is what he eats. 

Probably there have been no more active advo- 
cates of pure food than the manufacturers of Royal 
Baking Powder. The vigorous campaign against 
adulterations carried on by them was no doubt due 
in a large part to the fact that in scarcely any other 
division of food supplies are harmful ingredients 
used lavishly as in the compounding of baking 
powders, The absolute purity of the Royal bas 
become in the nature of an axiom, and its proprie- 
tors are naturally disposed to spread broadcast the 
doctrine of pure food. It bas been claimed, with- 
out contradiction, that po otber article of human 
food has ever received so many emphatic indorse- 


ments from the highest authorities.—Journal of 


Health. 





for it. 


ful patterns, special low prices. 

New General Catalogue sor 1896-97. 
illustrations. 
Jor postage. 








- MISTAKEN NOTION. 


There are many persons who do not buy a Parlor Cabinet 
because they feel that the first thing is to collect the contents 


That should go ahead of the purchase of the Cabinet. 

And yet, without their knowing it, nearly every one of 
these houses contains the contents of a good sized cabinet. 
Scattered now in a dozen places, here and there, their value is 
unrealized, their beauty goes unappreciated; whereas, if 
collected together and rightly displayed, each one wou'd 
gain in dignity and value from the presence of the rest, and 
the whole collection be a notable attraction in the house. 

This week is the chance of a lifetime to secure a fine 
cabinet from our new fall stock of nearly one hundred beauti- 


Square octavo, 26 pp , 300 
Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 

Atlantic Monthly....... cccccceesccencreecrenes 

The Century Magazine.... 

St. Nicholas. 

Scribner’s 2 

Harper’s Magazine..... 

Harper’s Weekly. 

Harper’s Bazar......... 

Harper’s Rownd Table, 

American Kitchen Magazine 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


Votes 


Have been cast by thousands of sufferers from 
impure blood, and their verdict has settled 
the question of the great curative power of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Every mail car brings 
in these letters of praise for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. They tell the same wonderful story 
of health restored, pain and suffering relieved, 
and happiness brought back. They prove 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ s cure all Liver Ils and Sick 
Hood Ss Pills Headache. 25 cents. 
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BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Gompany 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


An increased nervousness and timidity of 
capital as election day draws near is apparent. 
The banks are preparing for they know not 
what, and the merchant and the manufacturer 
are not making any new commitments until 
certainty succeeds uncertainty. 

Of course, here in the East it is considered 
that McKialey will be elected, but there is 
not that comforting certainty about the com- 
plexion of the next Congress, which latter is, 
after all, the most important. Tke enormous 
crowds who come forth to listen to Bryan are 
makivg the conservative element still more 
conservative. The argument that these peo- 
ple come from mere idle curiosity does not 
satisty the thoughtful man, who knows that 
mere curiosity will not make 20,000 Ameri- 
cans stand for hours in the rain. 

Ove of the most prominent features of the 
whole mercantile situation is the enormous 
move ment of wheat to Chicago and the other 
grain centers. Not only this, but there is a 
very heavy export demand for wheat, freight 
room in the steamers being very scarce. 

Dry goods are in moderate request, and the 
mills are operating largely on full time. 
Woolen mills are fairly busy on orders or 
completion of the same. Iron and steel are 
still strong in tone, although the amount of 
new business is disappointing. 

la a, 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. HENRY MARTYN BRIDGMAN, 


Rev. H. M. Bridgman was born at Westhampton, 
Mass., Jan. 8, 1830,and died Aug. 29, at his post at 
Umzumbe, Natal, South Africa, He graduated at 
Amherst College in 1857 and from Union Seminary 
in 1460. He was ordained in June, 1860, and the fol- 
lowing September sailed for Durban, South Africa, 
where he bas labored in the Zulu Mission of the 
American Board these many years. He was a man 
of firm convictions and of steadfast devotion to the 
work which for thirty-six years has been the joy of 
his life. He leaves a son, Dr. Burt M. Bridgman, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Amy Bridgman Cowles, who 
are helping to perpetuate their father’s influence in 
South Africa. Mr. Bridgman’s home letters were 
models of description, revealing to the last a humor- 
ous spirit that found sunshine in most repellant 
surroundings and even in the physical suffering of 
many long years. The notices of his death in the 
Natal papers pay him the highest tribute, as a man 
endeared to white and black, to natives and for- 
eigners, ‘*by his earnest Christian character, his 
conseeration to his work, his ready sympathy and 
genial wit, which made his name in Southern 
Africa honored and esteemed.’ He kept in touch 
with political life, reading the daily papers with 
eager interest, and was alive to the welfare of his 
country, 


REV. HARVEY ADAMS, D. D. 


His death at his late residence in New Hampton, 
Sept. 23, is another break in the thinning ranks of 
the famous Iowa Band, leaving only four of them 
this side of the grave. Mr. Adams was born in 
Alstead, N. H, January, 1809. He fitted for col- 
lege at the Montpelier Academy and entered the 
Univerrity of Vermont in 1836, graduating from 
this institution in 1839. He graduated from Ando- 
ver Seminary in 1843 and came with other members 
of the band to the Territory of lowa in the autumn 
of this year. His first pastorate at Farmington ex- 
tended over a period of twenty years. His other 
pastorates were at Council Bluffs, New Hampton, 
Fairfax and Bowen’s Prairie. He was a trustee of 
lowa College from its founding until his death. 








Me arriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





CUSHMAN—CHAPMAN-—In White Cloud, Kan., Sept. 
1¥, Rey. Charles E. Cushman and Beile gg 

EDWARDS-—COOK-In Milton, Oct. 5, by Re K. 
« Teele, D.D., Arthur B. Edwards and M. Beulah Suk 
both of Milton 





THE difficulty of disposing of the fruit stone is no 
small matter, and the danger in eating fruit from 
which the seeds have not been removed has brought 
into existence a most necessary as well as one of 
the neatest and handiest of all kitchen utensils, 
the,Enterprise Raisin and Grape Seeder, manufac- 
tured by the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia, whose ad. appears in avother column 
of this paper. This little machine fastens on the 
table and 18 so simple a child can manage it, and 
Seeds a pound of fruit a minute without waste. 
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A PounD of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon any 
other food. J/nfant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





GREAT sales prove the great merit of Hood’s | 


Sarsaparilla, and great merit enables it to accom- 
plish wonderful cures. 

THE ROENTGEN RAY ILLUSTRATED.—One of the 
most interesting spots at the Food Fair in the Me- 
chanics’ Buiiding is that where the great Roentgen 
Ray discovery is illustrated. The X-ray apparatus 
is so powerful that the ribs and spinal vertebra of 
the body can be plainly seen. Lacies bave dis- 
covered bits of needle, soldiers a bullet and sports- 
men shot embedded in the arm. The apparatus 
used is the L. E. Knott. 
which is very interesting, is briefly as follows: a 
current of fifty-two volts is taken from the street 
and sent through au Edison and a Tesler high- 
frequency coil, which raises the voltage to nearly a 
million. Toe coil is insulated with sperm oil which 
runs between all the layers The newly invented 
electric motor fan interrupts the current at the 
rate of 2,000 interruptious a minute. Into a glass 
tube, which is practically a vacuum, the current, 
purple in color, rushes, becoming green as it strikes 
the disc at the top and bottom of the tube, and is 
reflected by the v-shaped disc upon the Edison 
fluoroscope. On the fluoroscope the arm or hand is 
laid, and through them the person is able to look, 
screened in a dark closet. When the current is 
fully on it sounds from the gallery like a powertul 
jet of water from an engine hose played upon a 
building, the hose nozzle being held only a few feet 
away. 


VON BULOW’S 
WIFE. 


Bulow gave Wagner his wife, saying, ‘‘ Master, I 
am proud to think [ have something worthy Of your 
acceptance ”’ 
We have something worthy of your ac- 
ceptance-a handsome “ Bay State’? Man- 
dolin, perfect in tone and perfect in work- 
manship, for the extremely low price of 


$8.50. 


fl The “ Bay State” instruments are pro- 
nounced by experts to be the finest in the 
world, We havein stock cheaper Mandolins 
than the above, and others costing ten times this 
price; but fora substantial, serviceable instrument 
at a low price no other instrument manufactured 
can compare witb it. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


— 463 Washington Street, Boston. 


The modus operandi, 





7 7 PER CENT. NET. 


Ferst Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of exper}- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of oves 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of i«nde 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my person+! 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica. 
tiens sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check, Funds 
now earning you only 2 ,s,0r4 pe ree nt. io Savings Bankr 
will here earn you 7 per cent,—about eoubiing your ir. 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable tu my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 








2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LEADING AUTHORITIES ON COOKING say “the <a eo ss 


“MACEE GRAND” >, eg 


fulfills every requirement. ‘‘All who see the working 
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(hop 


Any kind of meat, cooked or uncooked, for 
sausage, hash or mince-meat; lobster and 
chicken for salad; tripe, codfish, etc., with the 


Enterprise 
NEW 


MEAT CHOPPER 


ae TINNED GO 
In two pieces—can be 
taken apart, cleaned 
and put together as 
easily as you can wash 
a dish. “No parts to 
lose or get out of order. 
No. 2, $1.75; No. 4, $2.25. 
Pays for itself Useful 
every day in the year. 
Ask your dealer. 
Send two 2c stamps for 
the “Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” 
a, 200 recipes. 

















The Enterprise M’f’g Co. of Pa., Phila., Pa. 


Makers of the Enterprise Raisin Seeder 











Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oc. 
Mutua: Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - 2« «# « 82,000,008 
SURPLUS, © «© «© e« « $2,000,008 

ACis AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA‘IOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Bee 
i. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See, 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Jul! liagd, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:omwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W.Smith, 
&. Semers Hayes, HL McK. Twombly, 
Cearles BR. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


WORTH LOOKING INTO. 
rhe merits of the celebrated 
Cheque Bank Cheques. 


They will pay your way ALL OVER 
THE WOKLD, You can pay your debts 
ERE 


with them ANYWH 
Send for cireuler 
A gene o 
UNITED STATES CHEQUI ” BANK, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY. Manager, 
WW and 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


ARE THE BEST 
recieve HIGHEST AWARD 





of the OVEN THERMOMETER are delighted with it.” 








The wonderful Dock Ash Grate is the only one by 


which a continuous fire can be kept. 


4 SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE, 
MAGEE FURNACE CO., “* °°" SostoN. 
27 NEW MONTGOMERY &T., % 


AGENCIES! 66 LAKE ST., 
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its best to cultivate them. In this work of explora- 
tion and development the Dubuque pastors have 
been leaders, and it is expected that asa result of 
their work two new churches will soon be organized 
in the city. 

The church in Charles City has engaged Evangel- 
ist A. E. Thomson of Ohio for a series of meetings in 
November, 

Minnesota. 

St. Paut.—Milton Street. Rev. H. W. Parsons 
has been spending some time with this church vis- 
iting the people. It is desired to secure a resident 
pastor who will also work in some other section of 
the city —Cyril Chapel. The Bohemian work is 
prospering under Mr. Charles Trchka, an Oberlin 
student. His ordination will probably take place 
soon.—/acific reports a growing congregation 
under its new pastor, Rev. J. A. Jenkins. It is 
making a brave attem)t to pay a part of its debt. 

DoLutH.— Mayflower. An all-day fellowship 
meeting was held with addresses by tive neighbor- 
ing pastors. The topics were: Personal Responsi- 
bility to the Church 1n Its Various Departments; In 
Good Citizenship; In One’s Belief; In Living One’s 
Belief. The church bas progressed since the com 
ing of the new pastor. 

ELK RIveR.—A touching memorial service was 
held, Oct. 4, in memory of the deceased pastor, Rev. 
David Henderson. No minister was present, the 
members conducting the service. Letters from 
churches which Mr. Henderson had served were 
read and many tributes were paid to his patience, 
fidelity and ability. 

FARIBAULT.—A recent service was devoted to the 
older people, the pastor, Rev. G.S. Ricker, preach- 
ing upon How to Make Life Long, and the music 
being rendered by a choir of old folks. By a happy 
providence, Rev. Edmund Gale, for 18 years pastor 
here, was present and made a touching address to 
his old flock. 


. AN ew Idea 








Fine China, beautifully decorated and gilded. 

We will send this beautiful 

To Introduce plate together with a book of 
over 300 illus- 

Art Catalo trations for 75 cents 

- of xpress charges, This 

sues > ant f rt Catalogue will be 

of great assistance in se mee hina, Pottery and Glass 

that may not otherwise be obtainable. Catalogue only, 

for the asking. 


BRAM FRENCH CO. 


223 Devonshire St., cor. Franklin, <, a 


75 Years | Yur White China Book for Decorators, 
A China Store, | 341 different articles sent on applicaion, 























Wonderful 
Cures_& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 

of Sore Throats and Lung 

Troubles are made every day 
. ey e 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 

BEWARE OF. IMITATIONS. 


SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 
Trial size 10c. 
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OWATONNA.—This cburch, under the advice of its 
retiring minister, aims to avoid spiritual loss our 
ing the interval between pastorates by employing 
Evangelist ©. N. Hunt to bold services. Congrega- 
tions are Jarge, conversions are reported and the 
way is thus prepared for a new leader. 

MONTEVIDEO,—The house of worship has been en- 
larged to accommodate the growing audience, at an 
expense of $1,400, which has been provided for. 
Many students of Windom Institute make this their 
chureb home. A fitting service of reconsecration 
was held Sept. 27. 

The churches at Springfield and Selma have paid 
some of their debts and already have a minister on 
the ground, 

Nebraska. 

GRAFTON.—A delightful meeting for old people 
was held Oct 4. This service is intended asa cor- 
relative to thatof Children’s Day. The Y.P.8.C.E 
entered heartily into the effort to make this “old 
folks’ day” one of cheer and comfort, decorating 
the audience-room with bright autumn flowers. fit- 
ting it with easy-chairs, inviting the venerable 
guests and driving themtothe meeting house. The 
pastor, Rev. A. A. Cressman, preached upon The 
Comforts of Old Age to a congregation including 
17 persons of 65 years of age and upwards, 

INDIAN CREEK.—The revival work dove at this 
point, near Red Cloud, by Evangelist Horton culmi- 
nated in the recognition of a church of 24 members 
Oct. 5. The whole aspect of the community bas 
been changed by this work. There is a large Sun- 
day school, and the schoolhouse is crowded with 
interested hearers at every meeting. Kev. Messrs. 
Samuel Williams, 0. E. Tichnor and Samuel Deakin 
took part in the recoznition service. Rev. O. E. 
Tichnor will care for this church in connection with 
Red Cloud. 

TRENTON.—Rev. D. F. Bright, who lately closed 
labor at Taylor, has begun work here, preaching 
also at Fairview. He has established a promising 
out station at Rosefield, a country district settled 
largely by a superior class of Welsh people. 

Oklahoma. 

ALTONA.—This church, organized in 1895, was 
recognized by council Sept. 27 and the same day 
dedicated a bouse of worship. Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Parker and R. B. Foster preached at the latter 
service, 

PACIFIC COASI1. 
California. 

OAKLAND.—Market Street. At the recent annual 
meeting 103 accessions during tbe year were re- 
ported, an increase of 50 per cent. in the Sunday 
school and the organization of three new depart- 
ments—a missionary society, a Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip and an Intermediate C. E. Society. 
A pleasant feature of the banquet was the presenta- 
tion to the church of the new and commodious 
tables, including dishes, by the pastor, Rev. E. 8. 
Chapman, in behalf of friends. 

SAN FRANCISCO —Third. Among interesting 
features of the annual meeting of the W. H.M.U. 
was the report of the H. M. Dauzhbters who, in their 
tirst seven months of service, had gathered $217; 
also the presence of 10 bright-eyed Ltaliau girls as 
an object lesson of the work done among that class 
by Rev. Mr. Laironchi, their pastor, who is sup- 
ported by this society. 

SANTA CRUZ.—In a desirable location Mr. G. Mor- 
gan has erected a two story building for the use of 
the Chinese Mission. Though only rented to the 
latter the friends felt their title sufficient to war- 
rant a dedication of the house, and on the evening 
of Sept. 22 gathered with Dr, W.C. Pond for sucha 
service. A social! hour with refreshments followed. 

Rev. F. V. Jones of San Mateo, with some of bis 
young people. ho!ds occasional services at the 
county poor farm, which are heartily enjoyed,—— 
The young ladies’ branch of the Woman’s Board of 
the Pacitic, during the decade of vigorous work 
just completed, has raised $8,000, 

Washington. 

Sr. Joun.—Rev. J. A. McCroskey, who has been 
obliged to give up his pastoral work here in the 
interest of bis wite’s health, acknowledges the gen- 
erous treatment of his people, in particular the 
sisterly kindness shown by the women to Mrs. Me 
Croakey in herillness. He is nowat Ash Grove, Mo, 

Since the coming of Rev. Mathias [Peterson 
to western Washington the Swedish pastors and 
ehurches have been greatly strengthened and 
drawn into closer fellowship with other Congrega- 
tienal churches, which they find most enjoyab'e. 





For Ind@igestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springtield, Mass. says: 
“T value it as an excellent preventive of indigestion, 
and a pleasant acidnlated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 
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NEEDLESS SUPFERING. 
Homes Everywhere Filled 


With the Weak and 
Nervous. 
No Need to Feel Tired and Irritable— 


Knowledge That You May Never 
Have Possessed. 





People often have pale and saliow com- 
plexions, the muscles are weak anc flabby; 
there is a weak, nervous feeling and a gen- 
eral tired and exhausted condition; the 
appetite is gone. The spirits are depressed; 
strength, energy and ambition are lacking; 
the sleep may be disturbed, there may be 
neuralgia and rheumatic pains. In fact the 
entire system lacks vigor of nerves and 
power of the body. These conditions arise 
from a disordered state of the nerves and 
blood. What is needed is Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy to build up 
the wasted, weakened, diseased nerves, and 
to give a supply of purer, richer bloed,. 






ris heey, : 
qj t & rp | 


Y LPP oe 


Miss BF. BURKE 


Miss E. Burke of Amoskeay, N. H., writes. 


‘*] was stricken down with nervous prostra- 
tion, and no one knows what [ suffered.” 

‘‘T was so nervous that the least little 
thing would cause my heart to flutter and 
palpitate. I was also troubled with severe 
headache and dizziness, which unfitted me 
for any mental work, 

‘*T took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. What a blessing it has proved 
tome! I can truth'ully say that I owe my 
present health to D-*. Greene’s Nervura 
blo d and nerve remedy. This wonderful 
medicine has done me 80 much gond that I 
urge others to use it and get well.’ 

This grand medicine transforms the body 
from a weak, ailing, disordered condition 
into a strong and vigorous one. It is the 
prescription of the great specialist in ner- 
vous diseases. Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., who can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 









Grand on Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris * 


ina -Lardche 


yssesses in the highest degree the en 
a active pri perties of Peruvian Bark 
g Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
“ap best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
‘ aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
@> Debdility and Wasting 
&: creases the Appetite, Strengthens th« 
MP Nerves and builds up the entire system 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CC. 
26-30 N. William St. 


Diseases : In- 
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NEW A. B. 0. F. M. CORPORATE 
MEMBERS. 


MAINE. 

Hon. Nelson Dingley, Lewiston. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D. D., Nashua. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., Worcester; Rev. C. E 
Jefferson, belsea; Rev. E. A Reed, D.D , Holyoke; 
samuel Usher, Cambridge; C.J. Holmes, Fall River; 
5. B. Shapleigh, Allston; Vailip W. Moen, Worces- 
ter; Rev. E C, Ewing, Danvers; William B. Plun- 
kett, Adams; Rev. Wiilham E. Wolcott, Lawrence; 
Rev. John A. MacColl, New Bedford; Charles N. 
Prouty. Spencer; Rey. 8S. V. Cole, Taunton; George 
E Tucker, Ware; L. J. Gunn, Greenfield; Charles 
E. Swett, Winchester; T. Y. Crowell, Boston, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Rev Joseph Anderson, D.D., Waterbury; James 
BK. Williams, Glastonbury; George M. Woodruff, 
Litchfield; L. D. Warner, Naugatuck; Rev. John 
DePue, Norfolk; Prof. George B. Stevens, D. D., 
New Haven 

NEW YORK. 

Rev. William E Griffis, ).D , Ithaca; Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D D, Brookiyn; Rev. ©. H. Dickinson, 
Canandaigua; W. A. Hobbs, Warsaw; Guilford 
Dudley, Poughkeepsie; C. Delano Wood, Brooklyn. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Justice David J. Brewer, LL. LD , Washington. 
OHIO. 

Rev Henry M, Tenney, D. D., 
Noyes, Cincinnati. 

WISCONSIN, 
ev. Eagene G. Upuyke, b.D , Madison. 
IOWA. 
Rey. E. 8. Hill, D.D., Atlantic; 8S. F. 
Davenport; Rev. W. W. Gist, D.D, Osage. 
MISSOURI. 
Pres. Homer T. Fuller, Springfield. 
NEBRASKA, 
William A. Higgins, Omaha. 
COLORADO. 
Rev. F. T. Bayley, Denver. 
WASHINGTON. 
Pres. S. B. L. Penrose, Walla Walla. 
CALIFORNIA. 
R. Browon, Oak'and., 
MINNESOTA, 
William H. Laird, Winona. 
a 


NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS, 


Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 


Oberlin; J. C. 


Smith, 


Rev. C. 


16, 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct, 20-22. 

Convention of the Open —_ oe Church 
League, Hartford, ( t., Oct. 

Woman’s Home ianccass aitetatien, Anvual 
Meeting, Boston, Oct. 28, 

International Convention of Christian Workers, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 5-11. 

National w.c.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov 13-18. 





‘*BEAUTIFUL beyond compare’’ was the tribute 
paid the Deerfield Valley by an eminent traveler. 
His judgment was excellent, and if you take the 
Fitehburg Railroad’s popular $2 excursion of Oct. 
17 to the Hoosac Tunnel you will be sure of it. 


CABINET APPOINTMENTS.—It is an easily demon- 
strable fact that nearly every house bas in it the 
materials for filling a parlor cabinet, and if this 
fact was once fully realized there would not be any 
lack of purchagers at the special sale of parlor cabi- 
nets at reduced prices at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, 
Boston, this week. It is the chance of a lifetime to 
secure a cabinet, and thus add a beautiful new at- 
traction to the house. Just collect together your 
curios and bits of china or silver, and see how beau- 
tiful a picture they will make in a group. 


THE Good Templars of the United States and 
Canada are evidently satisfied that the election 
troubles will not interfere with their proposed visit 
to Europe. The international meeting of the Good 
Templars will be held at Zurich in June, 1897, and 
arrangements have been completed for several hun- 
dred members of the Independent “rder of Good 
Templars from all parts of the United States to 
take an extended trip to Europe during May, June 
and Jaly. The tour will include England, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland, with a protracted stay 
at Zurich duriag the international convention. 
The whole of the arrangements for ocean steamers 
and European travel have been placed with Heury 
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we may journey from east to west that we at all be- 
gin to realize the inheritance that is ours in this 
great country. We need another Moses to stand 
and say to the Canadian people.‘ Ye shall bless the 
Lord your God for the good land he hath given you.’ 
The greatest railway in the world opens up the full 
extent of this land, carries us from ocean to ocean, 
from coast to coast, through the most majestic, the 
most astounding scenery on earth; over the inland 
seas that we Call lakes, the boundless prairies, the 
measureless plains; cloud capped mountains, awful 
gorges, appalling precipices, rolling floods, yawn- 
ing chasms, broad rolling rivers, writhing with the 
everlasting hills, boring through the rocks, jump- 
ing 1ound them, interjoining with them, playing 
with the curves, flying over the cafions, crossing 
the awful depths, shooting out again on the plains, 
battling with the opposing forces that nature 
through bygone centuries piled up, marvelous en- 
giveering feats and continuous eluding, overcom- 
ing, beating them down, making all subservient to 
man’s will, till at last we come face to face with the 
great Pacific. All of this is accomplished with a 
luxury so great, such an abundant provision for 
eating and drinking, for reat and enjoyment, easv- 
going sleepers, superb diving cars, beautiful hotels 
nestling among the eternal mountaios, and standing 
out in the coast cities, and undoubtedly constitutes 
the trip one of the most enjoyable that it is possi- 
ble to make, and the great railway and its manage 

ment throughout all its details, the wonder and a¢- 
miration of the traveling world, and incomparal|y 

the mightiest undertaking ever accomplished for 
the exploration, exposition and development of 
Canada.— Manitoba Free Il’ress, Winnipeg. Sept. 10, 
1896. 
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Among them are some very choice pieces 
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SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


** All over the world.” 


Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 





A FEW 


GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


JUST OPENING 


Oricntal Carpets and Rugs 


BALES OF 


What is 


there more appropriate for WEDDING GIFTS? 


ALSO, 


JUST RE 
CHOICE STYLES of SCOTCH AXMINSTERS and ENGLISH 
WILTON and BRUSSELS CARPETS..... 


ADAPTED TO FINE 


CEIVED SUME 


FURNISHING. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington Street, Near Cornhill 








(iaze & Sons, Ltd., the well-known tourist firm of 
New York, Chicago and London. It will be re 
membered that the Ancients of Boston, who also 
humbered several hundreds, traveled under the 
arrangements of this tourist company. 


OuR Own Domtnton.—The Bishop of Niagara, 
preaching in Holy Trinity, Winnipeg, during the 
meeting of the General Syvod of the Church of Eng- 
land, referred to the church’s miesionary operations 
in the foreign field, among the heathen, the ancient 
Civilization in India, China and Japan. He then 
lealt with the colonies, and finally with the Domin- 
ion of Canada, The Bishop said: “It is only when 


: yaadnebtnadinataiaineninienneninind 


forsooth be supplied with the 


Child Knows All About It. 


SbF 4444444444 


is gauged by the **Glenwood Indicator” 


range. 


Glenwood 


+The Most Natural Thing? 


For a woman who uses a Glenwood Range is to wish for a = 
Glenwood Heater, and the home that the heater makes cozy must 
WHAT WONDER? > & 
Both are models of merit, of economy, of comfort. The oven that é- 
tells so plain a story, a 


Aye, even the Children Praise the e- 


heh 


Eee ee eee eee eee er rere rere 





KNICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders, Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 

Easily adjusted. Worn with 
\ comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- @ 
pliance stores, general @ 
stores.&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk). 
x Sen oh c ae st measure around nerd vegas r 
‘ is. Circulars free i « 

KNIC KFRROC! KER BRAC E c0., FASTON, ‘PENN., l.d. A, 


























The 
NEW 
Form of 
Admission 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.: 


The committee appointed by 
the Nationa] Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 
series. 


lO copies, 25cts,; 100 copies, 82.00 


Boston. 
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Calls. 

BELSEY, Geo. W., Geneva, O., to Plymouth Ch., Toledo, 
Accepts 

BERRY, Edw. A., Central Ch., Chattanooga, Tenn., ac 
cepts call to Hirst Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 

BIDWELL, Chas. Boston, Mass., accepts call to S. 
Main St. Ch., oe theste r, N. H. ° 

BLACKMAN, Virgil W., Bethel, Vt., to Swanzey, N. H. 
Acce yts 


pts. 
BOWR IN, Jos., Amble, Eng., to Memphis, Mich. 


lek David W., Pitcher, N. Y., to De Ruyter and 
Lincklaen. ne 
COBUKN, David E., to supply for a year at Otistield and 


Casco, Me. Accepts. , 

CONLEY, Isaiah B., accepts call to Springfield, Me., 
where he has been supplying. 

COOLIDGE, t. A., E. Jaffrey, N. H., to Wilmot. Accepts. 

COX, Jac ob W. , Economy, N.S , to Noel, Lower Selmah 
and Maiti and. Accepts, with address at Lower Selmah, 

DARLING, E. 8., to Henrietta, N 

DAY, Wm. H., u shie ago, LIL, ceonats call to First Ch., 
Aurora 

—~ GLASS, H. Paul, ey of Manson, lo., to Har- 
lan, Ames aud Gilbert 

FREEMAN, vowel A., 
Dedham. Accept 

HALBERSLEBEN, ‘Henry C. 
tonand Bennington. Accepts 8 

HANNAFORD, Wm. H., Be nzonia, Mich., to First and 
Second Chs., Salem. Ac cepts. 

HU MFREYs, John, Grand Haven, Mich., to Wyandotte. 
Accepts 

JANES | Henry, formerly of Andrews, Ind., to Angola. 
Declines (not acce pts), to engage in ‘further study at 
Oberlin Sem, 

KING, Willet D., 
Accepts 

LONG, 8: Sam’! A., Clare, Mich., to Richmond. Accepts. 

MILLS, Richara "B. , Holden and Dedham, Me., to Strong. 
Has begun work. 

MOORLAND, Jesse E., Howard Chapel, Bosky ile, 
Teon., accepts call to Mt. Zion Ch., Cleveland, 

MOTE, Henry W., Oregon, to Pacific Grove, val 

MUDIE, Howard, formerly of Mantorville, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Kent. Ct. ., for six months. 

PECKOVER, Horace, Kingston, Jamaica, to Zion Ch., 
Toronto, Ont. 

POETON, on Moody Inst., Chicago, IIL, 
Neb. Acce pts. 

PRESSEY, Eawin S., Elmwood, I1., to St. Anthony Park 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts 

RADER, Wim., to permanent pastorate of Third Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. Accepts. 

ROBB oe Anson H., to remain another year at Iro- 
quois, 8. D. Ace epts. 

SARL Es. Jesse E., Yale Divinity Sch., to Necedah, 
Wis. Accepts, and has begun wor 

SAVAGE, John W., Chassell, Mich., to De Pere, Wis. 

Accepts. 

SMITH, Edwin S., Gien Ellyn, Ill., to Angola, Ind. 

SMITH, Wm., Av ery ville Ch., Peoria, Ill, to Marshall. 

TAYLOR. Chas. I., Grand Blanc, Mic h., ‘to Barker Me- 
morial Branch, Grand Rapids. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, Hiram F., Sullivan, 0O., to wexington. Ac- 


cep 
THORP, Chas. N., to meunet for a year as asst, pastor at 
Rutland, Vt. "aa 
vereee RN, Francie M., Mankato, Minn., to Telluride, 
Col Accepts. 
WEAGE, Edward D., Tulare, Cal., to Paso Robles, Ac- 


cepts. 
WHITING, Elbridge C., formerly of Fifth Ave. Ch., 
Minneapulis, Minn,, to Tewksbury, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
COBURN, David E., o. Otisfield, Me., Oct. 1. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. G. Fitz, A. P. Me Donald, W. B, 
1. Woodwell. 
saiah B., 0. p. Springfield, Me. +, Oct, 8 Ser- 
r Rev. Messrs. 





Monson, Me., to Holden and 


Lin wood, Neb., to Irving- 


to Moorland, Io., for another year. 


to Taylor, 





Hague, ¢ 
CONLEY, I 
mon, Kev. D. P. Hatch; other par 
8. L. Bowler, 8. D. Towne, Dr. Grave 

GRANT, John i. ., 0. and i. Center Ch., Meriden, Ct., 
Oct. & Sermon, Prof. J. F. Genung; other parts, 
Rey. Asher Anderson, Prof. L. O. Brastow, D. D., 
Drs G. W. Phillips and J, W. Cooper. 

PITKIN, Horace T., o. tor foreign mission service, 
Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, O., Oct. 9. Sermon, Dr. Jas. 
Brand; other parts, Rev. H. P. Beach and Drs. Judson 
Smith, A. H. Plumb, H. A. Schauffler. 


Resignations. 


BIC KFORD, _Anguetes A, Westford, 
effect Oct. 
DANIELSON, "Joseph, Southington, Ct., 






Mass., to take 


to take effect 


HINUARD, Augustine G., Goshen, Ct. 

HOUL DING, florace W., Seattle, Wn. + resigns the 
position of State evangelist, to engage in missionary 
work in China, 

LADD, Wm. B., Prophetstown, UL, to take effect Dec. 1. 

MACKINTOSH, Kocliffe, Washington, Ind., to avail 
himself of a favorable opening in England, 

McCROSKEY, John A., St. John and Endicott, Wn. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R., Richmond, Mich. 

Dismissions. 
BEEHART, Wm. H., Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., 


Oct. 
TIL TON, Geo. H., Lancaster, N. H., Sept. 29. 
Churches Organized. 


ALTONA, OKL, rec. 27 Sept., 27 DEIRDEES. 
INDIANAPOLIS, tnd., Northeast Ch., 28 Sept., 37 mem- 


bers 
INDIAN CREEK, near Red Cloud, Neb., 5 Oct., 24 mem- 
bers. Yoked with Red Cloud under Rev. O. E. Tich- 


nor. 
Miscellaneous. 


CAVERNO, Chas., pastor at Boulder, Col., has been 
nominated by the Republican State Convention for 
regent of the State University. 

GROUT, Lewis, and wife, of W. Brattleboro, Vt., the 
first 15 years of whose wedded life was spent in the 
Zulu Mission, 8. Africa, celebrated their goiden an- 
hiversary Oct. 8 Among the numerous gifts were 
$100 in gold from friends in Brattleboro. 

HAYNES, Artemas J., is taking a special course at 
Harvard University. His address is 40 Irving Street, 
Cambridge 

JACKSON, Frank D., St. Petersburg, Fla.,is invited to 
supply for three months at Sutton, Neb., with a view 
to settlement. 

MILLS, Chas, P., pastor of North Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., will be a candidate for the legislature from 
— ot district, which includes Tewksbury, Rowley 
an 8 . 

OSBORNE, Cyrus A., Beloit, Wis., ig been invited to 
supply at Lake Geneva until May 1. 

PERKINS, Jas. U., of India, after a sojourn in Cali- 
fornia, during which he made numerous and effective 
mission: ary addresses. is on his way to Oberlin, 0O., 
where he hopes to locate his family, himself returning 
to his field later. 

PERKINS, Sidney K., and wife, at a house warming in 
the new parsonage of First Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
were surprised by a gift of money as an expression of 
love from their people. 

RICE, Geo. H., has accepted an invitation to supply for 
three months at Springfield and Selma, 

SMITH, Sam’l G., has returned to People’ 8 Uh., St. 
Paul, Minn., after » four months’ absence abroad, 
during which he studied social problems in London, 
especially the housing of the poor. 
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SUTHERLAND, John W., of Webster Groves, Mo., has 
been wbliged to suspend work for several ‘weeks on 
— of illness, but expects to return to his post 
sOorL 

WIKT, David, father of Supt. LL. Wirt of the ©. 
and P. S.,after a year spent in visiting his old th 
and the priveipal cities in the East, has returned to 
San Francisco. 





Ir is in our power to have flowers around us 
during the most dreary days of winter. To do this 
we should plant now a few bulbs which will amply 
repay us for the little trouble it will cost. Any one 
interested in this pastime would do well to drop 
a line to Messrs. Joseph Breck & Sons of Boston, 
Mass., the well-known seedsmen, who have on hand 
probably as large and varied a selection of flowering 
bulbs as any house in America A simple request 
to them will bring to the writer a catalogue with 
cultural directions and fall description of their 
various bulbs and winter flowering plants that can- 
not fail to interest any one desirous of beautifying 
a winter home or making ready the garden for its 
early spring blossoms. 
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:| Strength & Weak. 


assistant ts and ed r 
assistant to renewec : 
appetite. . . egmio 

Oats = 
A Perfect Food, 


Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 202.,%,%and1 lb, tins 
Also the following combine soe, ogre nt -Biscuit, Soma- 


tose-Cocoa, S eac ini 10 per 
cent. Very i latabl 
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Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co,, New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Baye r & Co., Elberfeld, 








@ @ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE @ @ 


RKIN SOAPS 


And Get a ‘* CHAUTAUQUA ”’ 


Oil Heater Si toms Mantel Clock Free. 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 








T is wise economy to use good — 
with our guarantee of purity ho 
many years, 


plated. Removable top, 
which burns 12 hours. : 
brass, Russia iron and aluminum. 


Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, 


Absolutely 


Brass Movement. 


and Variegate Marble. 


Length, 1634 in.; width, 64g in.; height, 11 in. 





100 BARS ‘“‘SWEET HOME” SOAP . - $5.00 
Enough to last an average family one full 
year. For all laundry and household 

purposes it has no superior. 


a 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . . .70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

« 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. -60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless beautifier. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP - 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. .25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP .— .25 


All 
for 


$10.00. 


Soaps only. 
mium. 
Cost. 

ular retail prices. 


extras, etc., andt 


for what I have used.’ 
Name...... eee 
Occupation..... 
Pes 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 


in advertising their ** Combination Box of Soap” 


and purchased the soap. 
the business methods of the Larkin Co. 
accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 





Beautiful, Adamantine Enamel Case, 
cess. Very highly polished, the eye cannot distinguish it from Black 

“a Artistic bronze gold pilaste rs and trimmings. 
Dial 5 in. in diameter, is gilt 
(white if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed a reliable 
timekeeper by the most celebrated makers in America. 


Cash with order is not 
asked, but if you remit 
in advance, you will re- 
ceive extra a nice pres- 
ent for the lady ‘a 
house,and shipment day 
after order is peceivell 

The money refunded 
without 
comment if the Box or 
the Premium does not 
prove all expected. 

We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods. 
LRM MMLMMMLRMAR HHRMA HLH HERP RAR RRPSRMARL RRR RRR RRM RRRRRLRR Se 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





(You get the Premium you select Gratis.) 
ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 2 | 


“It, after thirty days trial, I find all the soaps, etc., 
selected entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will 
notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge 


cabeaue Street No. 


NorTe.—We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. 
or woman is hard to please whe is not satisfied with such a return for their money.—Zhe Watchman. 


We sell our soaps entirely on their merits, 
usands of families use them, and have for 
in every locality, many in your vicinity. 

The “Chautauqua” Oil Heater heats a large room in coldest weather. 
Very large Central Draft Brass Burner, Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel- 
can be used for cooking. 
Constructed entirely of steel plate, polished 
nothing to break. 
Eight-Day. Cathedral Bell. 
Strikes Hours and Half Hours. 


Holds three quarts, 


patented pro- 


the 


argument or 





Subscribers to this Paper may 
Use the Goods 30 Days 
before Billis Due. 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° . 
Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° ‘ - we 

1 BOTTLE, | 0z., MODJESKA PERFUME - 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 0zs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . «ob 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath 


1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . - 20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. ee 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost ‘$10.00 
HEATER or CLOCK, Worth at Retail . ° 10.00 
$20.00 
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After trial you —the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 

The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves you half the reg- 
Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
he upon your own conditions, viz 


of une xcelled quality and the Premium 


State 


Booklet Handsomely snententing ee Premiums sent on : wena, 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NoTe.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years past 
sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 
lisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the advertisement 
Without exception they state that they are perfectly satisfied with the soaps and with 
The letters speak in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that 


They are all they say. 


The pub- 


A man 
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15 October 1896 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT TOLEDO, 
TWO LAMENTED OFFICIALS. 


The committee, of which Rev. S E. Herrick, 
D.D., was chairman, to prepare a minute to 
be placed upon our records in reference to the 
death of N. G. Clark, D.D., LL. D, late for- 
eign secretary, and of E. K. Alden, D. D, late 
home secretary, offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted by a rising vote: 


With profound thanks to Almighty God, the 
Father of lights, we record our appreciation of 
the gifts bestowed by Him upon our late 
beloved foreign secretary, Dr. Clark, and 
through him upon the officers, members and 
missions of this Board, which he served, so 
successfally through the lifetime of a genera- 
tion: 

In bis own personal hold upon the verities 
of our holy religion ; 

In his stalwart and apostolic faith in the 
gospel’s universal triumpb ; 

In his clear and philosophic apprehension of 
human nature in the identity of its funda- 
mental needs, and yet in ali the diversity 
of its Jocal and racial peculiarities ; 

In bis statesmanlke grasp of national con- 
ditions, and the problems involved in the 
purpose of universal evangelization ; 

In the surerb and intrepid courage with 
which, nevertheless, be confronted his work, 
and sv wrest-d from triumphs yet unachieved 
an ever-present joy; avd, finally, 

In his charity, which grew more tender and 
trustful and comprebensive with the exp:nd- 
ing horizon of his knowledge and experience; 
the unearthly radiance of which, iu the closing 
days of his earthly life, has left with those 
who witnessed it their best conception of the 
life to come. 

With sentiments no less grateful and affec- 
tionate we review the grace of God, who * di- 
videth to every man, severally, as be will,” 
as it was illustrated in the character and work 
of our Jate home secretary, Dr. Alden. 

For the clearness, intensity and sincerity of 
his persoval convictions, as inseparable from 
his nature as the currents of unmixed Puritan 
blood inherited through six generations of 
Old Colony ancestry ; 

For the tender enthusiasm which kindled 
and flam:d in look and spetch and action 
at the very suggestion of his Master’s name 
or work, and which so often thrilled us all 
in our great convocations; 

For the genial warmth of his friendship 
which every missionary knew, and for the zeal 
and interest in the work of Christian missions 
with which he inspired our churches, East 
and West; 

For the joyous alacrity with which he as- 
sumed his work at the call of the churches; 
the unquestioned fidelity with which he con- 
tinued it throughout, and the equal grace 
with which he demitted it when he felt that 
the time had come; 

And for the whole rounded life, endeared to 
so many of as in private relations, and pass- 
ing, in one painless instant, through the 
gates of song and prayer into “‘ the inheritance 
of the saints iu light,” 

We record our thanks to Almighty God. 


THE POSITION TAKEN ON TURKEY. 


The full text of the resolutions presented 
by Pres. James B. Angell and adopted is as 
follows. The first set related to the mission- 
aries: 


Resolved, That we have viewed with ad- 
miration and profound thanksgiving the stead- 
fastness and courage and faith with which 
our missionaries in Turkey have remained at 
their posts and stood by their work through 
all these perils, sharing the fortunes of their 
people, ministering to their sufferings and 
bringing the consolations cf the gospel to 
them in their dire extremity. 

Resolved, That we give to these missiona- 
ries the solemn and deliberate pledge of the 
American Board to stand by tbem in the 
maintenance of their work with our constant 
Sympathy and prayers and gifts till the whole 
land is won for the kingdom cf Christ. 


The second set dealt with the larger ques- 
tion at issue in relation to the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens and the duty of the Government 
in protectivg them: 


Whereas, American citizens, with the full 
consent of the Turkish Government, have 
gone to Turkey, established schools, colleges 
and hospitals, set up printing presses, pub- 
lished books, engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing and otherwise provided for the re- 
lief of the needy and the instruction of the 
ignorant, and have thus introduced into the 
provinces of the Turkish empire the blessings 
of Christian civilization, and 

Whereas, Under the treaty of 1830, as con- 
strued by the practice and with the full assent 
of both governments for over sixty years, 
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American citizens engaged in Turkey in “‘ any 
subject or object of residence or intercourse 
whatever ’’ have the right not to be “in any 
way vexed or molested,” not to be “ disturbed 
in their affairs,’’ and when accused of of- 
a to “be tried by their minister or con- 
sul, 

Aud, Whereas, in violation of these rights, 
property of the value of nearly $200,000 be- 
longing to American citizens residing in Tur- 
key has been destroyed, their houses have 
been burned and themselves attacked, im- 
prisoned and in some cases driven from their 
homes, and, 

Whereas, The Government of the United 
States has demanded redress for these wrongs 
and the punishment of the offenders, but 
neither r-dress bas been made nor punish- 
ment inflicied, and, 

Whereas, These numerous and repeated vio- 
lations of treaty rights indicate a purpose to 
destroy the whole fabric of Christian civiliza- 
tion which has been erect+d with so much 
toil, sacritice and cost; therefore, 

Resolved. That we urge respectfully the 
Pres'dent of the United S ates of America to 
insist upon the issue by the Turkish Govern- 
ment of the proper ‘'exequatur’’ that our con- 
suls may securely occupy, under the flag of 
our country, the posts which our Government 
assigns to them, and in the interests « f justice 
and in accordance with treaty rights admin- 
ister with authority the duties of their office. 

Resolved, Further, that we urge tbe Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to de- 
mand of the furkish authorities at once and 
peremptorily indemnity for the wrongs in- 
flicted on American reimbursement for the 
destruction of their property and the punish- 
ment of those pers»ns who have been guilty 
of these crimes. We believe that the adop- 
tion of such an American policy will receive 
the loyal support of the American people. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president of this Board to pre- 
sent these resolutions to the President of the 
United States. 


The commission appointed to visit the Pres- 
ident of the United States is composed of 
Pres. James B. Angell of Ann Arbor Univer- 
sity, Hon. William E. Dodge of New York, 
Hon. Henry D. Hyde of Boston. 





FULL OF KNOTS; that’s the way the muscles feel 
when you catch cold in them. Pond’s Extract will 
untie all such knots and relieve the pain. 


THE foliage of the Deerfield Valley is now painted 
with tints of the most gorgeous hue. Take the 
Fitchburg Railroad’s popular Hoosac Tunnel ex- 
cursion of Oct. 17 and enjoy the sight. 
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Your cough, like a dog’s 
bark, is a sign that there is 
something foreign around 
which shouldn’t be there. 
You can quiet the noise, but 
the danger may be there just 
the same. Scott's Emulsion 
of Cod-liver Oil is not a 
cough specific; it does not 
merely allay the symptoms 
but it does give such strength 
to the body that it is able to 
throw off the disease. 

You know the old prov- 
erb of “the ounce of pre- 
vention?” Don’t neglect 
your cough. 





Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. 
Put up in soc. and $1.00 sizes. 
bE 4 NASAL 
CATA CATARRH 
isa 
'S LOCAL DISEASE 


and is the result of colds 
and sudden climatic 
changes. 
This remedy does not 
contain mercury or any 
other injurious drug. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans the 


Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 
COLD I HEAD Heals and Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, 
Restores the Seuses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents at Drug- 
gists or by mail; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


. 
Does Your Hair Fall Out? 
Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT. Centerville, Masa. 
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Washing 


windows 


is another one of the thines that 
Pearline (cit Soap ) 
With 
cloudy 
bright. 
trouble, of c 
the case with everything that is 
washed with Pearline. 
And about the sashes and the 
frames 3 remember that Pearline, 
when it takes the dirt off, leaves 
Haven't you noticed that certain imitations are 


best. 
that, the glass is never 
is always clear and 
Washing it is 
but that is 


does 


less 
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DEAF NESS & head noises 
» relieved by 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums— helps 
where medicine fails; stops the pro 
rress of deafness; concentrates sound 
waves to one pointupon Natural Drum, 
also takes the place of Natural Drums 
when wholly or partially destroyed ;in 
visible, comfortable, safe—no wire or 
strings to irritate. tor full informa- 
tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness and 
biean Sweep ae Lad Letter an oe DRUM C6., 
235 Trust Bdg., Louiaville, Ky. 
Offices | T1392 Broadway, (Room 51), New Yorks 








BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 


; Successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most suecessful institution in 
America. “Don'tirait tobe bind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 





“IF AT FIRST 
YOU DON’T SUCCEED,” 
TRY 
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Makes Foon finer 


OYA 


BAKING 
POWDER 


AND More Wholesome 
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The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


9 WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 

SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 

SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 

INFLAMMATIONS. . ... . 


USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX- 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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PERFECT EASE 


and freedom of movement are enjoyed by wearers of the 
Ferris Waist, making the waist for misses especially suit- 
able for young girls’ needs. For gymnastics, for bicycling, 
walking, working, it is especially adapted. Supports skirts 
and stockings from shoulders instead of waist. 


FERRIS’ sense 


CORSET WAIST 


is made in sizes and styles to suit all figures. For ladies, 
long and short waist, high and low bust, Children’s, 25 cts. 
to 50 ets. Misses’, 50 cts. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00, 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
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USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


For PILES. 





Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
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